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Biography. 
SKETCH OF REV. THOMAS MANTON, D. D. 
Dr. Manron was born in king. This, however, gave 


1620. In 1635 he was placed 
in Wadham College, Oxford ; 
where he made such proficiency, 
that he was ordained, at the age of 
twenty, by the excellent Bishop 
Hall; who took particular no- 
tice of him, as likely to prove an 
extraordinary person. He him- 
self, however, ten years after- 
ward, lamented his entrance on 
the ministry so early, as a rash 
intrusion. The times were then 
perilous, and he was confined in 
Exeter, when it was besieged by 
the king’s forces. After being 
sometime unsettled, he was chos- 
en at Colyton in Devonshire to 
preach a weekly lecture ; and 
was much respected. On com- 
ing to London he was soon no- 
ticed, and frequently employed. 
His first settlement was at Stoke- 
Newington in 1643. Here he 
continued seven years, and was 
often engaged not only in preach- 
ing, buton other affairs in the 
city. The second of the ser- 
mons before the sons of the cler- 
sy was by him. He delivered 


several before the Parliament, in 
Which he discovered great pru- 
dence, particularly in that preach- 
ed after he had borne his testi- 
mony against the death of the 
Vol. IL No. 10. Il1i 


great offence, and some in the 
house talked of sending him to 
the tower, when his friends ad- 
vised him to withdraw; but he 
never flinched, and the heat 
abated. 

Mr. Sedgwick of Covent Gar- 
den, London, being disabled for 
his work, several persons were 
proposed to succeed him, but he 
would not resign, till Dr. Man- 
ton was mentioned, and then he 
readily yielded. He was pre- 
sented to this living by the Duke 
of Bedford, who esteemed him 
highly to hisdying day. In this 
situation he had a grand and nu- 
merous audience ; among whom 
frequently was the excellent 
Archbishop Usher, who used to 
say, “he was a voluminous 
preacher ;” not that he was te- 
dious for length, but because he 
reduced. the substance of vol- 
umes of divinity into a narrow 
compass. Dr. Manton had a 


> 


_ great respect for Mr. Love, who 


was beheaded in 1651 for assist- 
ing the royal family, and attend- 
ed him on the scaffold. The 
government, finding that the 
Dr. intended to preach his fune- 
ral sermon, expressed displeas- 
ure, and the soldiers threatened 
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to shoot him. But he was un- 
daunted, and preached at Mr. 
Love’s church, in St. Lawrence 
Jury, toa numerous congrega- 
tion, though without pulpit, 
cloth, or cushion. Though he 
was far from courting the favour 
ef that government, they pro- 
fessed to esteem him; _ and 
Crommell sent for him to White- 
hall on the morning of his in- 
staliment, telling him, not before 
he came, that it was to pray on 
the occasion ; and when he beg- 
ged to be excused, urging the 
shortness of the notice, he said, 
that such a man as he, could not 
be at a loss to perform the ser- 
vice ; and put him into his study 
half an hour to premeditate. 
The protector made him one of 
his chaplains. He was also ap- 
pointed one of the committee 
for trying ministers; and he 
seldom absented himself from 
that troublesome service, as he 
was heard to say, that he might 
do all in his power to pre- 
vent matters from running into 
extremes. One instance of his 
kindness is worth recording. A 
clergyman of respectable aspect, 
somewhat in years, appeared be- 
fore the commissioners, when 
Dr. Manton called for a chair ; 
at which some were displeased. 
This minister, aiter the restora- 
tion, was preferred to a bishopric 
in Ireland ; and he retained so 
affectionate a remembrance of 
Dr. Manton, that he charged 
Bishop Worth, when he went to_ 


London, to visit the Dr. and tell 


him, that, if he was molested in 
his preaching mm England, he 
should have liberty to preach in 
any part of his diocese 4n Ire- 
land undisturbed. His interest 
with the protector, which was 
very great, he never applied to 
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any sordid ends of his own, by 
for the benefit of others, royal. 
ists not excepted. Accordingly 
he applied for the life of D; 
Hewit, who was condemned for 
a plot against the government; 
and, had it not been for the pe- 
culiar®’ aggravations of guilt jp 
the case, the protector declared 
he would have yielded to the 
Dr.’s intercession. 

In 1660 he was very instry- 
mental, with many other Pres. 
byterian divines, in the restora. 
tion of Charles II. He was one, 
who waited on the king at Bre. 
DA, and was afterward sworn 
one of his chaplains. He was 
also appointed one of the com- 
missioners at the Savoy contr. 
ence, being the first to receive 
the commission from the Bishop 
of London, who wrote him a 
most respectiul letter on the oc- 
casion. In the interval between 
the restoratian and the fatal Bar- 
tholomew day he met no moles- 
tation, being well respected in 
his parish. He was also greatly 
esteemed by persons of the first 
quality at court. Sir John Bar- 
ber used to tell him, that the 
king hada singular respect for 
him. Lord chancellor Hyde was 
highly obliging to him, and 
gave him free access to him on 
all occasions ; which he improv- 
ed, not for himself, but for the 
service of others. But after the 
Dr. refused to conform in 1662, 
so fickle is the favour of the 
great, that he fell under his 
lordship’s displeasure, who ac- 
cused him to the king of some 
treasonable expressions in a sef- 
mon. On which his majesty 
sent fer him, with an order to 
bring his sermon. On reading 
the passage referred to, the king 
asked him, whether, upon his 
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word, that was all he said ; and 
ypon a solemn assurance that it 
was, he replied, “* Doctor, I am 
satisfied, and you may be as- 
syred of my favour; but look 
1 yourself, or H/yde will be too 
hard for you.” 

After his ejectment he usual- 
ly resorted to his own church, 
where he heard his successor, 
Dr. Patrick, ull he was obliged 
io desist. After this he preach- 
ed on Lord’s day evenings in his 
own house, and on Wednesday 
mornings ; for which Justice 
Ball proceeded against him. 
When the indulgence, given in 
1670, expired, and the Dr. was 
apprehended, after his sermon 
on the Lord’s day, many persons 
of distinction attended him ; so 
that he met civil treatment ; 
and, when a prisoner in the 
Gate-house, the keeper, though 
usually severe, granted him eve- 
ry convenience. 

After his release, when the 
indulgence was renewed, he 
preached in a large room in 
Whitehart-yard ; but there he 
was at length disturbed. A band 
of rabble came on Lord’s day 
morning to seize him ; but, hav- 
ng timely notice, he escaped 
their fury. The place was fined 
40/1, and the minister, who 
preached for him, 20/. When 
the indulgence was confirmed in 
1672, the merchants set up a 
lecture at Pinner’s Hall, which 
was opened by Dr. Manton. 

When his health began to de- 
cline, he could not be persuaded 
long to desist from his delight- 
ful wark of preaching ; but he 
at length consented to spend 
some time with Lord Wharton 
at Woburn. Finding however 
but little benefit, he soon return- 
ed, and gave notice of his inten- 


tion to administer the Lord’s 
supper; but did not live to per- 
form that service. The day be- 
fore he was confined to his bed, 
he was in his study, of which he 
teok a solemn leave, blessing 
God for the many pleasant and 
useful hours he had spent there, 
and expressing his joyful hope 
of a state of clearer knowledge 
and higher enjoyments. At 
night he prayed with his family, 
under great indisposition, and 
recommended himself to God’s 
wise disposal ; desiring that, “ if 
he had no iarther work for him 
to do, he would take him to him- 
self.’ When he went to bed, he 
was seized with a letharey, tothe 
great loss and grief of lis friends, 
as it deprived him of all capacity 
for conversing with them. He 
died 18th Oct. 1677, in the 57th 
year of his age. | 
Dr. Manton was a man of 
great learning, judgment, integ- 
rity and moderation. He hada 
fine collection of books: and his 
delight was in his study. He 
had carefully read the fathers 
and schoolmen, and well digested 
the commentators on Scripture. 
He was also well read in ancient 
and modern history, which ren- 
dered his conversation entertain- 
ing and instructive. He dis- 
coursed with young gentlemen 
who had travelled, so as to sur- 
prise them with his superior 
knowledge of things abroad. He 
took great pains with his ser- 
mons, and sometimes transcrib- 
ed them more than once. If a 
good thought came into his 
mind in the night, he would light 
his candle, and sometimes write 
an hour. His delivery was nat- 
ural and free, clear and eloquent, 
quick and powerful, and always 
suited to the simplicity and ma- 
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jesty of divine truth. His earn- 
estness was such, as might soften 
the most obdurate spirits. “ I 
am not speaking,” says Dr. 2ates, 
“ of one whose talent was only 
in voice, who laboured in the 
pulpit, as ifthe end of preaching 
were the exercise of the body. 
This man of God was inflamed 
with holy zeal; and spoke, as 
one who had within him a living 
faith of divine truths. The sound 
of words only strikes the ear, 
but the mind reasons with the 
mind, and the heart speaks to the 
heart.” He abounded in the 
work of the Lord, preaching 
with unparalleled assiduity and 
frequency ; yet always superior 
to others, and equal to himself. 
In the decline of life he would 
not leave his beloved work, the 
vigour of his mind supporting 
the weakness of his body. Asa 
Christian, his life was answera- 
ble to his doctrine. His con- 
tempt of the world secured him 
from being wrought on by those 
motives, which tempt sordid 
spirits from duty. His charity 
was eminent in procuring sup- 
plies for others, when in mean 
circumstances himself. But he 
had great experience of God’s 
fatherly provision, to whichhis 
filial confidence was correspond- 
ent. His conversation in his 
family was holy and exemplary, 
every day instructing them in 
their duty from the Scriptures. 
His humility was great. He was 
deeply affected by «a sense of his 
frailties and unworthiness. A 
little before his death he said to 
Dr. Bates, “It is infinitely ter- 
rible to appear before God the 
Judge of all, without the protec- 
tion of the blood of sprinkling.” 
This alone relieved him, and 
supported his hopes ; which was 
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the subject of his last public dis. 
course. 

Dr. Harris, in the memoirs of 
his life, mentions the following 
anecdote of him. “ Being to 
preach before the Lord Mayor 
and court of Aldermen at St. 
Paul’s, the Doctor chose a sub- 
ject, in which he had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his Judg- 
ment and learning. He _ was 
heard with admiration and ap- 
plause by the more intelligent 
part of the audience. But, as he 
was returning from dinner with 
the Lord Mayor, a poor man, 
following him, pulled him by 
the sleeve of his gown, and asked 
him, if he were the gentleman, 
that preached before the Lord 
Mayor. He replied, he was. 
‘Sir,’ says he, *I came with 
hopes of getting some good to 
my soul; but I was greatly dis- 
appointed, for I could not under- 
stand a great deal of what you 
said; you were quite above me.’ 
The Doctor replied with tears, 
‘ Friend, if I did not give youa 
sermon, you have given me 
one.’ 


SKETCH OF REV. THOMAS VIN, 
CENT, M. A. 


Tuomas and .Vathaniel Vin- 
cent were sons of the worthy 
and reverend Mr. John Vincent ; 
of whom it was observed, that he 
was so harassed for his noncon- 
formity, that,’ though he had 
many children, not two of them 
were born in the same county. 
This Mr. Zhomas Vincent, the 
elder son, wasborn at Hertford 
in 1634, and educated at Ox- 
ForD. He succeeded the Rev. 
Mr. Case, as rector of St. Mary 
MaGpALeN, Mitx STREET; 
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London, from which he was 
ejected. He was a worthy, hum- 
ble, eminently pious man, of so- 
per principles, and of great zeal 
and diligence. He had the 
whole of the New Testament 
and Psalms by heart. He took 
this pains (as he often said) 
“not knowing but they, who 
took from him_ his pulpit, 
might in time demand his Bible 
also.” Even Jiood says, “ He 
was always held in great esteem 
for his piety by those of his per- 
suasion.” But his eminence 
and «usefulness were not ac- 
knowledged by a particular par- 
iy only, but by all sober persons, 
who were acquainted with him. 
He was one of the few minis- 
ters, who had the zeal and cour- 
age to continue in the city 
amidst all the fury of the plague 
in 1665; and he pursued his 
ministerial work in that needful, 
but dangerous season, with all 
diligence and intrepidity, both in 
public and private. He _ had 
been for some time employed in 
assisting Mr, Doolittle at Isling- 
ton in giving young persons an 
academical education ; for which 
service he was thought well qual- 
ified. Upon the progress of the 
distemper in the city, he ac- 
guainted his good friend and 
colleague with his design to 
quit that employment, and {to 
devote himself chiefly to the 
Visitation of the sick, and the in- 
struction of the healthy, in that 
time of pressing necessity. Mr. 
Doolittle endeavoured to dissuade 
him, by representing the danger 
he must run; told him, he 
thoucht he had no call to it, be- 
ing then otherwise employed ; 
and that it was rather advisable 
he should reserve himself for 
farther service to the rising age, 


in that station, wherein he was 


then so usefully fixed. Mr. 
Vincent not being satisfied to de- 
sist, they agreed to request the 
advice of their brethren in and 
about the city, upon the case. 
When Mr. Doolittle had repre- 
sented his reasons at large, Mr. 
Vincent acquainted his brethren, 
that he had very seriously con- 
sidered the matter, before he 
had come to a resolution. He 
had carefully examined the state 
of his own soul, and could look 
death in the face with comfort, 
He thought it was absolutely 
necessary, that such vast num- 
bers of dying people should have 
some spiritual assistance. He 
could have no prospect of useful- 
hess in the exercise of his min- 
istry, through his whole life, 
like that which now offered it- 
self. He had often committed 
the case and himself to God in 
prayer, and upon the whole had 
solemnly devoted himself to the 
service of God and souls upon 
this occasion; and therctore 
hoped none of them would en- 
deavour to weaken his hands in 
this work. When the ministers 
present had heard him out, they 
unanimously declared their sat- 
isfaction and joy ; that they ap- 
prchended the matter was of 
God, and concurred in their 
prayers for his protection ang 
success. Hereupon he went out 
to his work with the greatest 
firmness and assiduity. Ile con- 
stantly preached every /ord’s 
day through the whole visitation 
in some parish church. His 
subjects were the most moving 
and important, and his manage- 
ment of them the most pathetic 
and searching. The awiulness 
of the judgment, then every 
where obvious, gave a peculiar 
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edge to the preacher and his au- 
ditors. It was a general inqui- 
ry through the preceding week, 
where Mr. Vincent was to preach 
on the Sabbath. Multitudes fol- 
lowed him wherever he went ; 
and several were awakened by 
every sermon. He visited all, 
that sent for him, without fear ; 
and did the best he could for 
them in their extremity ; espe- 
cially to save their souls from 
death. And it pleased God to 
take particular care of him ; for, 
though the whole number, reck- 
oned to die of the plague in 


& London, this year, was 68,596, 


and seven persons died of it in 
the family, where he lived, he 
continued in perfect health all 
the time. He was afterward 
useful, by his unwearied labours, 
to a numerous congregation, till 
the year 1678, when he died at 
Hoxton. 
ORTON. 


LIFE OF REV. JOHN SERGEANT. 
(Concluded from page 490.) 


ir has already been mention- 
ed, that the Housatonic Indians 
lived on two tracts of land, sev- 
eral miles distant from each oth- 
er. In order to remove the in- 
convehiences occasioned by this 
circumstance, the GeneralCourt, 
at the request of Gov. Belcher, 
purchased of the Indians in 1736 
ail the land, which they owned 
at Shatekook, and in return 
granted them a township six 
miles square, including Wnahk- 
tukook, or the great meadow. 
This township is now called 
Stockbridge. Mr. Sergeant and 
Mr. Woodbridge were each made 
proprietors of one sixtieth part, 
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and four English families, care- 
fully selected, were to be admit- 
ed for the purpose of assisting 
in civilizing the Indians, and that 
the solitary servants of the Lord 
might be furnished with some 
cheering society. 

Previously, however, to the 
conjunction of the two compa- 
hies in their new town, they went 
into the woods for a number of 
weeks to make sugar from the 
sap of the mafile ; and Mr. Ser- 
geant, unwilling they should re- 
main se long a time without in- 
struction, accompanied them. 
Hie prayed with them morning 
and evening in their own lan- 
guage, and preached on the sab- 
bath. Inthe day he taught the 
children to read, and at nightthe 
adults collected that they might 
learn of him to sing. While he 
was in the woods the snow was 
about a foot anda halfdeep. A 
deer-skin, spread upon some 
spruce boughs, with two or three 
blankets, formed his bed, and 
water from the “ running brook” 
was his only drink. 

We here see the man of true 
benevolence. We behold an ob- 
ject, which casts contempt on all 
earthly dignity, and eclipses the 
glory derived from genius, learn- 
ing, or conquest. 

Mr. Sergeant had opportunity 
particularly to observe the mabr 
ners of the Indians. He found 
them kind to one another and 
very hospitable to strangers, 
Lhe women and children were 
bashful; the latter exhibited no 
kind of respect to their parents, 
Compliments were unknown. 
When a stranger visited them, 
he entered the hut or wigwam 
as though it was his own, and 
said nothing until something was 
given him to eat. 
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Their language in this respect 
was remarkable, that it furnished 
names to designate relations, 
that are not designated in other 
languages. Thus, for mstance, 
of the children of the same pa- 
rents the elder brothers are de- 
nominated, by all the younger 
members of the family, /Vetok- 
haunut, and the elder ststers, 
Ninesuk, while the younger chil- 
dren are called by the edder, 
Nheesumuk. Here then we have 
names expressive of ¢/rce rela- 
tions, in which children of the 
same family stand to each other. 

W hen the Indians were settled 
in one village at Stockbridge in 
1737, Mr. Sergeant was enabled 
to instruct them in a more regu- 
lar manner. He had become 
well acquainted with their lan- 
guage, and translated into it 
several prayers and Dr. Watts’ 
first Catechism for the use of 
the children. He conversed fre- 
quently with his own people and 
with strangers who visited them, 
and endeavoured to impress their 
minds with thetruth and excel- 
lence of the Christian religion. 
At the request of some Indians 
living at Kaunaumeek, a place 
about 18 miles to the N. W. from 
Housatonic, he visited them and 
preached in the Indian language. 
He thus opened a way for the es- 
tablishment of a mission among 
them a few years afterwards by 
the zealous and excellent Mr. 
Brainerd. 

From this time to that of his 
death in 1749, Mr. Sergeant 
continued his faithful labours as 
a missionary at Housatonic ; but 
his views were not confined to 
the small tribe, with which he 
was connected. He was earnest- 
ly desirous that the blessings of 
the gospel might be extended to 
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the larger tribes, who were still 
in darkness. To this end he 
was particularly careful to culti- 
vate the friendship of strangers ; 
he preached to a number of In- 
dians on an Island in Hudson’s 
river, and even visited the Shaw- 
anoos, who lived 220 miles distant 
on the Susquehannah. 

Although Mr. Sergeant could 
not complain of a total want of 
success at Stockbridge, yet his 
exertions were not prospered in 
the degree that he wished.. The 
manner, in which the Indians 
lived, presented an almost insu- 
perable difficulty. Except when 
employed in hunting, the men 
were generally idle, and idleness 
led the way to drunkenness. Be- 
sides this their language was so 
imperfect and barbarous, that it 
was impossible by means of it 
to communicate fully the impor- 
tant truths of the gospel. In 
order to surmount these difficul- 
ties Mr. S. was convinced, that 
it was absolutely necessary to 
civilize them, and to persuade 
them to exchange their own for 
the Engiish language and habits. 
For this purpose it was that he 
wished several white families to 
be placed among them, and the 
more completely to accomplish 
this object he formed the plan 
of a school for the education of 
Indian children in a manner, 
which should effect a thorough 
change in their habits of thinking 
and acting. He proposed that a 
number of children and youth, 
from ten to twenty years of age, 
and among them some from oth- 
er tribes, should be placed under 
the care of two masters, one to 
have the oversight of them in 
the hours of labour,and the other 
in the hours of study ; that their 
time should he so divided be- 
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tween study and labour that none 
be lost in idleness; that 200 acres 
of land should be devoted to their 
use, which they should cultivate ; 
that they should be accustomed 
to restraint and obedience ; that 
girls as well as boys should be 
received into the school, and that 
they should be taught the duties 
ot domestic life ; and at the same 
time that the principles of vir- 
tue and piety should be instilled 
into their minds ina way, tha 
should be likely to make the 
most lasting impression. 

This was the plan for a school 
formed by Mr. Sergeant, and 
which by great exertion he was 
enabled in part to carry into exe- 
cution just before his death. 

It would perhaps be useless to 
enter into a detail of events, 
which had relation to this mis- 
sion at Housatonic, but there are 
two inquiries that will naturaily 
be made ; first, by what means 
was Mr. Sergeant supported, and 
from what sources did he derive 
funds for defraying the unavoida- 
ble expenses to which he was 
subject, and secondly, what suc- 
cess rewarded his labours ! 

He received an annual salary 
of 120 or 130 dollars from the 
Commissioners for Indian affairs 
at Boston, which however was 
very incompetent for his own 
comfortable subsistence and that 
of his family. «The General 
Court, besides building a school- 
house, and house for public 
worship, made hima small grant, 
and for what was still wanting he 
was dependent on the generous 
donations of individuals. Among 
these it is pleasing to recollect 
the munificence of Mr. Isaac 
Wollis, of London, who in the 
course of four or five years 
contributed upwards of two hun- 
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dred pounds sterling for educats 
ing a number of the Indian boys, 
Mr. Samuel Holden of London, 
and Madam Holden were also 
liberal benefactors of the mission, 
To these may be added the 
names of Dr. Watts, Dr. Ays- 
cough, and Capt. Coram of Lon- 
don, and Gov. Belcher and Dr, 
Coleman of Boston. It is par- 
ticularly the last mentioned gen- 


'tleman, whose name deserves to 


be held in remembrance. He 
was the early friend of the mis- 
sion and unwearted in his exer- 
tions to promote its interest. 
Through him the bounty from 
England was communicated to 
tlousatonic. He rejoiced in the 
hope of promoting the salvation 
of the heathen, and it was but 
four days before bis death that 
* with a sick and faint breast and 
a trembling hand” he wrote to 
Mr. Sergeant to make known to 
him a new instance of the liber- 
ality of Mr. Hollis. At the 
close of this letter we find the 
following affecting benediction, 
* My son, the Lord be with thee ; 
and prosper thou when I am 
dead.” 

As to the success, which attend- 
ed the benevolent labours of Mr. 
Sergeant, it was suchas must have 
administered to his heart the 
purest satisfaction. When he 
went to Housatonic in 1734, the 
whole number of Indians living 
there did not amount to fifty ; 
when he died in 1749 the num- 
ber was increased to 218; of 
these 129 had been baptized, and 
42 were communicants, 18 males 
and 24 females. About 70 oth- 
ers had been baptized who were 
not living. When it is recollect- 
ed that Mr. S. was cautious as to 
the admission of members into 
his church, that he carefully ex- 
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amined those who offered them- 
selves, perhaps without presump- 
tion we may indulge the hope, 
that most whom he received 
were real Christians, truly peni- 
tent and believing. If however 
he was the means of bringing 
but one heathen to the knowl- 
edge of the gospel, this event 
would fill heaven with joy. 

The wives both of the Captain 
and Lieutenant died, expressing to 
him their hope of salvation, and 
civing evidence that their hope 
was not groundless ; and several 
others, while Mr. S. was living, 
closed their eyes in peace, and 
joyful expectation of eternal life. 

At length the time arrived 
when he himself was to be sum- 
moned into the world of spirits. 
In his sickness he was frequently 
visited by the Indians, and he 
took every opportunity to enforce 
upon them the __ instructions 
which he had given them, charg- 
ing them to live agreeably to the 
gospel, as they would meet him 
at last in peace. So great was 
their affection for him, that they 
assembled of their own accord, to 
supplicate their Father in heav- 
en for the continuance of his 
precious life. 

When he was asked, whether 
the grave excited any terror, he 
replied, “ Death is no surprise 
to me. My acquaintance with 
the blessed world, to which 
{[ hope I am now hastening, 
through the mercy of God in 
Christ, is not now to commence. 
Ican trust him, in whom J Aave 
bclieved, and long ago placed my 
everlasting dependence upon.” 
On being reminded that his work 
was well done, “I can call my- 
self,” he answered, “ a most wn- 
hrofitable servant, and say, God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” 
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At last, in July, 1749, after 
commending his departing spirit 
to the blessed Redeemer, he died 
in peace, and has entered, it is 
believed, into that rest, which re- 
maineth for the people of God. 

Mr. Sergeant has left an ex- 
ample, which in many respects 
is worthy of imitation. He was 
frequent in the duty of secret 
prayer. Morning and evening 
he worshipped God in his fami- 
ly, reading at the same time a 
portion of the sacred Scriptures, 
and making such observations 
upon it as he thought would be 
useful. He preached four ser- 
mons every Lord’s day, two to 
the English, and two to the In- 
dians, and in the summer season 
usually spent an hour with the 
latter after the common services, 
instructing and warning and ex- 
horting them in the most famil- 
iarmanner. Besides this, during 
the week he kept his eye upon 
them, and continually endeay- 
oured to promote the objects of 
his mission. He was very care- 
ful in the improvement of his 
time. He translated into the In- 
dian language those parts of the 
Old Testament, which contain 
an account of the creation, of 
the fall of our first parents, of 
the calling of Abraham, of the 
dealings of God with the patri- 
archs and children of Israel, and 
those which relate to the coming 
of Christ, andthe whole of the 
New Testament, excepting the 
Revelation. This was a work, 
which cost him much labour, and 
the reading of ittothe Indians, as 
their language abounded in gut- 
turals, was extremely fatiguing. 

Mr. Sergeant was just,. kind 
and benevolent ; compassionate 
to the afflicted, liberal to the 
poor, friendly to his enemies, 
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and anxious to save the sinner 
from death. He was careful not 
to speak evil ofany one. No en- 
vious or unkind word fell from 
his lips, and no resentment was 
excited by the injuries he re- 
ceived. His cheerfulness did 
not degenerate into merriment, 
nor his seriousness into melan- 
choly ; but he seemed always to 
have the quiet possession of 
himself. 

Such is the representation, 
which is given us of the Rev. 
Mr. Sergeant. Many traits 
might be added to this portrait, 
but those who wish for more mi- 
nute accounts are referred to the 
pamphlet already mentioned. 
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The reader, who with a be- 
nevolent joy has seen the gospel 
conveyed to the Indians at Hou- 
satonic, will naturally desire to 
know what has been the state of 
that tribe since the death of Mr. 
Sergeant. The Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards succeeded him: as mis- 
sionary at Stockbridge. Anum- 
ber of years after his death the 
whole tribe emigrated to New 
Stockbridge, near Oneida, in the 
state of New-York, where they 
now live under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. John Sergeant, a 
worthy son of the excellent man, 
a sketch of whose life and labours 
has thus been given. 

Ww, 





Religious Communications, 


ON THE INFLUENCES OF THE 


HOLY SPIRIT. 


(Concluded from page 419.) 


Ir the doctrine of divine in- 
fluence, as before stated, be true ; 
we are reminded of the unspeak- 
able goodness of God. He has 
not only ushered in an economy 
of which divine grace lies at the 
foundation ; he has not only sent 
his Son, the great and blessed 
IMMANUEL, from heaven, to 
open away for the exercise of 
mercy ; to open prison doors to 
them that are bound, and to break 
their chains; but he sends his 
spirit, to take them by the hand, 
and lead them out. As all out- 
ward means, however numerous, 
or forcible, are insufficient for 
eur delivery, on account of the 
deep corruption of our hearts ; 
he sends his Spirit, to operate 
Within, that, by the joint influ- 


ence of outward means and in- 
ward agency, he may take pos- 
session of that seat to which he 
is entitled ; but which has long 
been occupied by the world and 
sin. 

2. It appears, likewise, that 
our depravity must be very great 
indeed, or else sucha kind and 
gracious gospel, as that of 
Christ, would need no spiritual 
influence to procure it a ready re- 
ception. it is strange, that sin- 
ners under sentence of eternal 
death, need to be urged to accept 
pardon, and a heavenly inherit- 
ance. Men do not require urg- 
ing to accept earthly benefits. 
They readily and gladly accept 
them. One would suppose, that 
men would be greatly dissatisfied 
with their sinful state, and very 
anxious to avoid the dangers of 
it; that the offer of forgiveness 
and eternal life would be em- 








? 
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praced with joy unspeakable. 
But instead of this, so great and 
inveterate is our attachment to 
sin, that without the impressive, 
persuasive, and transforming in- 
fluence of God on the heart, 
these offers would certainly be 
rejected, and we should remain 
in the number of those, who wid/ 
not come unto Christ, ®that they 
may have ltfe. ; 

3. If the preceding observa- 
tions be true, and the influence 
of the Holy Spirit be essentially 
necessary to conversion and a 
holy life ; itis highly important, 
that this doctrine should be sen- 
sibly felt. We ought to imbibe 
this, as a first principle, that, in 
the work of religion, nothing ef 
fectual will be accomplished 
merely by our own strength ; 
and that therefore reliance is to 
be had on the grace of Christ. 
Impressed with this idea, we 
are humbly to acknowledge be- 
fore God our present corruption, 
the fatal influence, which sin has 
obtained over us, and earnestly to 
implore, that God would endue 
us with divine strength, and di- 
rect our souls to himself. It is 
by divine influence on the heart, 
counteracting corrupt inclina- 
tions, weakening thé power of 
sin, and directing the mind to 
God as the chief good; it is in 
this way, and not by the mere 
strength and independent exer- 
tion of man, that the obedient ser- 
vantsof Christ,in allages, have at- 
tained astate of holinessand giory. 

And if it be important to real- 
ize this doctrine, in the very out- 
set of a religious life, in our first 
inquiries after salvation; it is 
no less important, that the Chris- 
tian realize it, in his endeavours 
after progressive sanctification. 
The pious believer will no more 
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advance in the ways of rightcous- 
ness without the influence of the 
Spirit, than the, sinner would, 
without it, turn to righteousness. 
If we be the children of God, our 
lives are spiritual, i. e. not only 
conformable to reason and the 
dictates of the mind ;_ not only 
opposite to sensuality and the 
law in our members ; but, ina 
manner imperceptible, influenc- 
ed and directed by the Spirit of 
God. If we mortify the deeds 
of the body, itis through the Spir- 
it, If we be not in the flesh, 
but in the spirit, the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in us. And, if we 
have not the Spirit of Christ, we 
are none of his. 

4. This doctrine of divine in- 
fluence is exceedingly comforta- 
ble to those, who have a just 
opinion of their own weakness, 
ignorance, and corruption. How 
strong are the temptations, to 
which Christians are some- 
times exposed! How arduous 
is the warfare, in which they 
are engaged! How numerous 
are their enemies; and how 
unequal is their strength to all 
the opposition, which they are 
required to encounter ! But God 
has a perfect knowledge of their 
Situation. He knows every cir- 
cumstance with regard to them. 
He knows the very kind of aid 
and direction which they need. 
By humble application to him, 
accompanied with their own 
watchful endeavours, they are 
sure of being saved from the 
hour of temptation ; not indeed 
from being tempted, but from be- 
ing overcome; from being 
tempted beyond what they are 
able toresist. God is able to 
make all grace abound toward 
them ; to establish and confirm 
them ; to invigorate their reso- 
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lutions, to subdue their sinful 
affections, and to enable them to 
triumph, through Christ Jesus. 
The work of our salvation, bless- 
ed be God, is not put exclusive- 
ly into our own hands. It is 
not confided to our own strength. 
Weare to use the strength com- 
municated from above. J¢ is 
God that worketh in us to will 
and to do of his good fileasure ; 
and therefore we are required 
to work out our salvation with 
Sear and trembling. 

5. This doctrine of divine in- 
fluence afigrds great relief to the 
Christian’s mind, when he is call- 
ed to act in perplexing circum- 
stances ; when he is required to 
take some active part, but. yet 
knows not, on which side the 
path of duty lies. He feels dis- 
posed to do right, but knows not 
what is right. He then rejoices, 
that there is a Being, of whom 
he can ask wisdom ; who is rea- 
dy to pity the ignorant, and 
those that are out of the way. 
He knows that in God there is 
infinite wisdom; and after la- 
menting his own ignorance, and 
imploring divine light and direc- 
tion, he feels the burden, in some 
measure, removed. He feelsa 
humble hope, that God will lead 
him to a right determination 
and suitable conduct. © Most 
Christians are sometimes placed 
in such circumstances as these ; 
and know the feelings, of which 
we are speaking. 

Lastly, as true believers are 
said to have the Spirit dwelling 
in them, it becomes an important 
subject of inquiry, whether we 
have this Spirit, or not. And 
the apostle gives us a rule, by 
which this is to be determined. 
If we are led by the Spirit, we 
shall mortify the deeds of the 
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body, we shall maintain a con. 
tinual warfare with sin; we 
shall be crucified to the world, 
and the world to us, by the cross 
of Christ; we shall curb, restrain, 
and mortify those corrupt de- 
sires and affections, which oppose 
the gospel; we shall be spirit- 
ually minded, and show that we 
are risen With Christ, by placing 
our affections on things above. 
We shall be employed, every 
day, in maintaining and strength- 
ening the new and spiritual life, 
That day, that month, or that 
year, will be viewed by us, as 
best employed, and as turning to 
the best account, wherein most 
has been done for God, and for 
the weakening and subversion 
of sin, in ourselves and others. 
The character of God will appear 
glorious, sin hateful, and _ holi- 
ness, above all things, lovely and 
desirable. The Spirit "of God 
excites to humility, and leads us 
to speak of ourselves, in secret 
worship, in worse terms, than 
we should think ourselves justi- 
fied in applying to any of our 
fellow men. 

These are some of the general 
qualities of those, who are led by 
the Spirit, and are the sons of 
God. If these qualities be pos- 
sessed by us, we have unspeaka- 
ble reason to rejoice and bless 
God, and to press on vigorously 
after greater attainments. But, 
if we have them not, it is strong- 
ly to be apprehended, that we 
are in a state of sin, of danger, 
and condemnation, and may with 
good reason be urged and ex- 
horted to flee from the wrath to 
come. Let every reader bear 
in remembrance these solemn 
words, in which is a brief descrip- 
tion both of the righteous and the 
wicked. Jf ye walk after the 
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flesh, ye shall die ; but if, through 

the Spirit, ye do mortify the deeds 

of the body, ye shall live. 
LEIGHTON. 


--—ib-- 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONE- 
MENT OF CHRIST BRIEFLY 
EXPLAINED AND DEFENBED 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO 
A FRIEND. 


LETTER I. 
The Doctrine stated. 


DEAR SIR, 

AGREEABLY to your request, 
some thoughts on the Doctrine 
of the Atonement are here offer- 
ed to your candid consideration, 
A doctrine, which is much ob- 
jected to by those who style them- 
selves rational Christians, and al- 
so by some others: but which 
seems to be plainly taught in the 
Scriptures as an important arti- 
cle of the Christian religion. 

It has been, I think, the gener- 
al belief of Christians, particular- 


ly, as professed in the Protestant: 


churches, that the sins of men 
were imputed to Christ, or ju- 
dicially charged upon him, as 
their sponsor: That their guilt, 
or the obligation they were un- 
der to suffer deserved punish- 
ment, was transferred to him: 
He having by the appointment 
of Gop the Father, and his own 
free consent, undertaken to make 
satisfaction to the law and justice 
of God, by bearing the punish- 
ment due to their sins, in their 
stead; that so God’s infinite 
hatred of sin and love of right- 
cousness being fully exercised 
and expressed, and the ends for 
which the punishment of sin 
was necessary, as well answered 
as they would have been in the 
punishment of the sinners. He 


might, consistently with the hon- 
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our of all his perfections, and the 
interest of ‘his universal king» 
dom, pardon, and justify all those 
who by a true faith are united 
to Christ, and so receive the gift 
of his righteousness. 

But to prevent mistake, it 
must be carefully observed, that 
we are far from imagining that 
the sins of men were transferred 
into Christ,for in him was no sin, 
It is impossible that the act of 
one person should be: made the 
act of another. Nor can the 
criminality, the blameworthi- 
ness, the desert of punishment, 
which is inseparable from sin, 
be shifted from the sinner to one 
who is personally innocent. Far 
be it from us to imagine that 
Christ became blamable, or that 
he deserved punishment, or that 
God was displeased with him, in 
consequence of his becoming 
our sponsor, and assuming our 
guilt, or penal obligation. ‘The 
Father was ever well pleased in 
his beloved Son, who was never 
more the object of his compla- 
cence,than when he bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree. 
The guilt and punishment of 
our sins was not deserved by 
him, but he became subject 
to it by voluntarily taking this 
burden on himself. And so 
the punishment of our sins be- 
came due to him, as being re- 
sponsible on our behalf, though 
it was not deserved by him. 

We must not then confound 
the guilt of sin, with its criminali- 
ty, or desert of punishment. It 
is true the ward is sometimes 
used to signify a state of being 
blamable or faulty. But by the 
guilt of sin we understand the 
obligation to frunishment to which 
the sinner is subject by the 
threatening of the law. In this 
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sense the word is always used by 
our divines in treating of the re- 
demption and satisfaction of 
Christ. Though the demerit of 
sin, orits desert of punishment, 
is inseparable from its evil nar 
ture, and it must remain forever 
true that a sinner deserves pun- 
ishment ; and though according 
tothe law every transgression 
must receive its deserved punish- 
ment, yet the penitent and be- 
lieving sinner may be pardoned, 
and so freed from his guilt or 
penal obligation, in consequence 
of Christ’s taking it upon him- 
self by the approbation and ap- 
pointment of the Father. Tho’ 
the law and justice of God, and 
the interest of his kingdom, re- 
quire that sin be punished, yet 
the sovereign of the world might 
consistently with justice, and the 
spirit of the law, so far relax its 
rigor as to transfer the penal ob- 
ligation of sinners to their ap- 
proved and authorized sponsor, 
who by suffering the penalty of 
the law in their stead has freed 
all penitent believers from their 
guilt or exposedness to deserved 
punishment, his satisfaction and 
merit being accepted in their 
behalf, as equivalent, and answer- 
ing all the ends for which the 
punishment of sin is necessary. 

To impute sin, or righteous- 
ness to any one, in the language 
of the Scriptures, does not mean 
the same with judging that he 
had sinned, or that he is in him- 
self arighteous person. ‘Toim- 
pute sin to a person, is to charge 
it to him so far as to hold him 
subject to the penalty thereto 
annexed, as if he had sinned. To 
impute righteousness is to accept 
one as entitled to the rewards of 
righteousness, as if he were a 
righteous pei‘son. So Paul wrote 
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to Philemon, thatif Onesimus had 
wronged him, or owed him any 
thing; he should i impute it to him, 
(so itis in the Greek.) He did 
not mean that Philemon should 
think that Paul had wronged or 
owed him, but that he should 
charge him with whatever One- 
simus might owe, and he would 
be responsible foi it. And he 
elsewhere mentions the blessed- 
ness of the man, to whom right- 
eousness without works is im- 
puted. This could not mean 
that he was judged to be person- 
ally righteous in the eye of the 
law. It could not be his own 
righteousness which was imput- 
edto him. For he is described 
as a pardoned sinner, whose sins 
were covered, and not imputed 
to him. Though in himself he 
was not righteous, but a sinner, 
and God knew him to be sucha 
one, yet he did not impute sin, 
but imputed righteousness to 
him: that is, he freed him from 
guilt, and exposedness to pun- 
ishment, as if he had not sinned, 
and accepted him as righteous, 
and entitled to the reward of 
righteousness, on account of the 
righteousness of his sponsor giv- 
en and imputed to him. 

How this transferring of the 
guilt of sin, and the rights of 
righteousness, is consistent with 
the justice and truth of God, 
may perhaps be considered here- 
after. In the mean time, if this 
should appear to be the doctrine 
of the Scriptures, we should be 
cautious of objecting to it, tho’ 
our reason should be puzzled in 
accounting for it. Let us then 
have recourse tothe law and to the 
testinfony, searching the Scrip- 
tures whether these things are so. 
If we should not be thought wot 
thy to rank with the rational 
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Christians, yetif we can attain to 
be serifitural ones, we may think 
ourselves happy. I would, how- 
ever, not neglect to use, as well 
as I can, the small share of rea- 
son which God has given me, 


in investigating and ascertaining | 


the true meaning of the divine 
oracles, by comparing more ob- 
scure or ambiguous passages 
with those whose meaning is 
more plain and determinate. To 
explain the Scriptures by the 
Scriptures seems to be a rational, 
as well as approved method of 
procedure. May God assist and 
succeed the attempt. With re- 


spect and affection, your friend, 
A Christian of the ancient School. 


(To be continued.) 


— 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, FROM AN 
AGED MINISTER TO A YOUNG 
STUDENT IN DIVINITY. 

No. 3.* 

My Dear Sir, 

I sHALL join my poor peti- 


tions, that He who “ giveth lib-. 


be] 


erally,” may be with you in the 
important design you mention. 

And when that first object, that 
of collecting together the doc- 
trines, and the sentiments of 
tevelation, is accomplished, a 
second will naturally come in 
view ;—that of studying the tran- 
scendent eloguence of those divine 
writings, and enriching the mind 
by attentively noting the varie- 
ties of energetic expression with 
which great truths are convey- 
ed; the numerous striking fig- 
ures, and turns of thought ; and 
the inimitable specimens of the 
beautiful, the pathetic, and the 


* No. 2 of these Letters has been 
unfortunately lost. We will thank 


our Correspondent to forward anoth- 
er copy. 


sublime ; with the simple mar 
jesty, which runs through the 
whole volume. I mention this 
now, because many of these spe- 
cimens will meet us, while we 
are pursuing the first object ; 
and may therefore be minuted 
as we go along. But they will 
deserve to be made a distinct 
branch of study. Where else 
can we find the truths of religion 
conveyed with such majesty ; or 
in a manner, which awakes such 
great and exalted sentiments ? 

I doubt. not it has often occurr- 
ed to you, whether prayer, which 
constitutes so important a part of 
the public exercises, should not 
be more premeditated, than it of- 
ten is ; and have more of mean- 
ing, and be more inspired, en- 
riched, and diversified with the 
varieties of sublime and impres- 
sive devotional matter, which 
the Scriptures furnish. Improve 
then upon those, who have gone 
before you. [n this there is a 
large field open forit. Itis easy 
to observe who has not attended 
enough to this branch of study. 
But accept it as a proof of sinceri- 
ty, that 1 dare not omit a hint of 
this nature, though it brings up 
in a strong view, my own deficien- 
cy. It is nevertheless true, that 
prayer, though I believe itshould 
be generally more compendious, 
than it is, might become as in- 
teresting, as any part of public 
exercise, und such it ought to be. 
Such it was, indeed, where Col- 
man, the two Coopers, President 
Davies, and a few more officiated, 
And it may be again, if with the 
attentions now hinted, the Spirit 
of grace and supplication shall 
concur, which, that we may both 
experience, is the continual wish 
of your friend, &c. 
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My dear Sir, No. 4. 

Iam much pleased that you 
find such friendship and valuable 
society with Mr. I hope 
you will derive much assistance 
and animation from him in those 
studies, in which I pray the 
MOST HIGH to grant you the best 
direction, and the happiest suc- 
cess. 

With respect to your choice of 
books, though I have not an idea 
of adding much to what will meet 
you from other quarters, I will 
however drop a hint or two. 
One is, to prefer those authors, 
who take up divine subjects, in 
the way which is most agreeable 
to their nature, and most adapt- 
ed to interest the heart. Divini- 
ty has this special quality ; that 
it is always wronged, when it is 
treated in a mere speculative 
manner. Yet it often has been, 
and by great writers, especially 
where they treat upon the great 
first principles of natural or re- 
vealed religion. Yet these, de- 
cause they are first principles, are 
the more interesting, and should 
be treated as such ; and when 
they are, the effect is perceived 
atonce. Ido not suppose that 
either of us considers Necker, as 
a finished Jivine. But there are 
some specimens in him of the 
kind I refer to, which are certain- 
ly very impressive ; and worthy 
to be remembered by the divine 
and the preacher: Particularly in 
his 5th chapter on the impor- 
tance of religious opinions, te 
which I refer you. Yours, &c. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Panoplist. 


@®N THE RESURRECTION OF 
CHRIST. 

Tue arguments, which I have 

selected for the subject of this 
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essay, are such as are connected 
with the story, propagated by the 
Jews, that the discifiles came by 
night and stole the body of Jesus, 
while the watch were asleep. Of 
course but a small portion of the 
arguments in favour of the res. 
urrection must be expected. | 
lay no claim to novelty ; if any 
one shall say, “ I have heard, or 
thought of the same before,” 
perhaps some others have not, 
The advancement of the truth, 
not the gratification of curiosity, 
is my sole object. 

The body of Jesus, let it be 
remembered, was placed in a sep- 
ulchre, which had been cut out of 
a rock ; all entrance into it there- 
fore was excluded, except at the 
mouth. The mouth was closed 
by a very large stone, and guard- 
ed by a band of Roman seldiers, 
who, as it is well known, if found 
asleep at their posts, must have 
answered for it with their lives. 
How-ehappened it, that the disci- 
ples, who undoubtedly were ap- 
prized of this military law, and 
of the other facts referred to, 
should venture to gain access to 
the sepuichre, at so great a haz- 
ard? Knowing the watch to be 
awake, they must have despaired 
of success ; and what reason had 
they to imagine that sixty or 
seventy men, for such was the 
usual number of a Roman guard, 
would suffer themselves to sleep, 
at the risque of their lives ; and 
that all wouldso sleep at the same 
instant of time ? Here would in- 
deed have been a miracle, how 
much soever the enemies of 


' Christianity may wish to avoid 


one in matters of revelation. 
But, admitting that the sold- 
iers were asleefi, how could they 
testify that the disciples stole the 
body? They might, it is true, 
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testify that, before they slept, the 
body was there ; and that, when 
they awoke, it was missing ; but 
this is not telling Aow it was 
missing ; whether through the 
stealth of the disciples, or mirac- 
ulously, or any other mode of es- 
cape. But I will not waste time 
jn examining the evidence of 
facts, which were witnessed by 
persons asleep. 

Admitting again that the sol- 
diers were asleep, how happened 
it, that the disciples knew that 
fact? We cannot suppose that 
they were watching such an e- 
vent, an event the most improb- 
able, and beyond the power of the 
imagination itself to fancy. Be- 
sides, what reason had they, or 
any body else, to suppose that 
the body could be conveyed away 
without giving alarm tothe sol- 
diers, when it is considered, espe- 
cially, that many hands would 
be required to move the stone 
from the mouth of the sepul- 
chre,* and that this could not be 
performed without producing a 
very considerable noise ! Would 
it, furthermore, be natural for the 
disciples, in their haste, to be so 
particular, as to% strip the body 
of its winding sheet, and the head 
of its napkin; and, wrapping 
them up in separate parcels, to 
lay them carefully in the tomb ¢ 
Would it not have been more 
natural, to take the body with 
its clothes about it, and make all 
possible dispatch, to avoid detec- 
tion! Why did they choose the 
latter part of the night, as it 
must seem they did, on the sup- 
position made, for such an expe- 
dition? For it should be consid- 
ered that, after they had stolen 


*See Mark xvi. 1—4; also xv. 46. 
§] See John xx. 6, 7. 
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the body, it was incumbent upon 
them also to conceal it. 

Had the chief priests believed 
that the body was stolen, why 
was not an immediate search or- 
dered, to discover where it was 
deposited? Had search been 
made, there is every reason for 
believing that a discovery would 
have been the result. Itis no 
very easy matter to conceal a 
dead body for any greatlength of 
time, so that no traces of it be 
observed ; and at that time, in 
Jerusalem and its environs, full 
of people collected to keep the 
passover, the difficulty must have 
been increased. The thing was 
frossible indeed ; and that possi- 
bility, we allow objectors to em- 
ploy to their utmost advantage. 
That the chief priests believed 
nothing about the stealing of the 
body, and that they fabricated the 
story themselves, or connived at 
the fabrication, is manifest from 
the fact, that they made no effort 
to detect the fraud of the disci- 
ples,as they would term it. They 
had the strongest motives to ex- 
pose to the world the knavery of 
these men, if any such knavery 
existed ; they had the fullest rea- 
son to believe, that by a diligent 
search the body might be discov- 
ered ; if such discovery had been 
made, Christ would have been 
proved, at once, to be an impos- 
tor ; his religion have been over- 
thrown; and themselves not on- 
ly exonerated from the guilt of 
putting him to death, but shown 
to be highly praiseworthy in 
vindicating the truth of God. 
‘These were motives, which could 
not have failed to influence the 
minds of such men, as compos- 
ed the Sanhedrim of the Jews ; 
men covetous of a character for 
zeal in their religion, and little 
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desirous of being considered, in 
the eyes of the people, as guilty of 
the blood of an innocent person. 

On the soldiers’ sleeping, I 
would finally remark, that of all 
occasions and of all seasons, that 
occasion and that season were 
most unfavourable for sleeping. 
This same Jesus, whose body 
they were guarding, not many 
hours before, had been put to 
death at the instigation of the 
Jews, whose king, Mess1au, and 
deliverer, he had affirmed him- 
selftobe. He had declared him- 
gelf to be the Son of God; had 
asserted that, though dead, he 
should arise again. When he 
gave up the ghost, nature seem- 
ed convulsed ; the dead left their 
graves; the rocks confessed 
some mighty power, and were 
rent asunder. The minds of all 
the people had been occupied, 
and were still occupied, with the 
novelty, mysteriousness, and im- 
portance of what had taken place. 
These soldiers knew all, which 
had been done; they themselves, 
in.all probability, had borne a part 
in the transactions, which pre- 
eeded and accompanied the cru- 
cifixion ; were of the number of 
those, who: had arrayed him with 
mock ensigns of royalty ; had 
insultingly cried, * Hail, king of 
the Jews!” had spit upon him ; 
and smitten him with the reed, 
which, in derision, they compell- 
ed him tocarry, as a sceptre. 
Notwithstanding these insults, 
their own consciences must have 
testified, as Pilate’s did, that he 
was a blameless person; that 
what they had done, they per- 
formed, not because any thing in 
his life was worthy of reproach, 
but in the hard-hearted merri- 
ment of a Roman soldiery, to 
whom executions were pastimes, 
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rather than scenes of pity. The 
time was now rapidly approach. 
ing, when, according to his pre- 
diction, he should rise from the 
dead. It was the stillness of 
night; apprehension was awake ; 
curiosity was alivecould the 
soldiers sleep ? A few moments 
would decide, whether the object 
of their watch were the body of 
a crucified malefactor, or wheth- 
er the Lord of glory would arise 
from the tomb. H even these 
soldiers, in such a time, could 
sleep, they were not men, but be- 
ings, in whom some of the most 
distinguishing traits of the hu- 
man character were wanting. 
But I affirm that the soldiers 
never told the Sanhedrim the sto- 
ry of stealing the body ; and that 
for these good reasons. First, 
the seldiers were awake and on 
enard ; they were therefore wit- 
nesses of whatever took place ; 
and, if the body were removed, 
they must have known, and been 
consenting to it; the improbabil- 
ity of which, i.e. of their consent- 
ing, is sufficiently evident from 
the fact, that the oppcsers of the 
resurrection, who catch at any 
thing to save their cause, never, 
I believe, attributed to the sold- 
vers any connivance with the dis- 
ciples; or, on the other hand, 
if they were not witnesses of 
what took place, whereas they 
were not asleep, they must have 
been supernaturally imfluenced, 
in order to prevent their knowl- 
edge of what was transacted. 
Bat they, who would admit such 
a preternatural influence, would, 
I suppose, concede to us the res- 
urrection. On either suppost 
tion then, that the soldiers were 
witnesses, or were not, it would 
seem, that they were not the au- 
thors of the story. Secondly, 
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the guard had every motive for 
not publishing such atale. The 
publishing of it would have been 
an acknowledgment of a capital 
offence, and the soldiers well 
knew that the Jewish Sanhedrim 
would be the first men in the 
world to expose them, in sucha 
case, to the penalty of the law. 
They would expect to be ques- 
tioned at once, “ if the disciples 
came for the body, why did you 
not apprehend them?’’ But, “ we 
were asleep.” ‘“ How then do 
you know the truth of what you 
assert? the world must be per- 
suaded by another story than this, 
and we shall see that you reap 
the full reward of your neg- 
lect.” Thirdly, had the soldiers 
been asleep, or had they suffered 
the body to be stolen; they 
would, beyond a question, have 
asserted its resurrection; if 
asleep, to secure them from pun- 
ishment ; if conniving at the 
theft, besides the avoiding punish- 
ment, to carry on the deception. 

Iam aware of one objection to 
what has been said concerning 
the fabrication of the story. It 
is this; ** Had the story been so 
very improbable, those acute 
men, who composed the Sanhe- 
drim, would never have publish- 
edit; but it is certain, that they 
did publish it, and the Jews to 
this day give credit toit; the 
more then you endeavour to 
show its improbability, the more 
vou establish its probability ; 
that is, your argument defeats it- 
self.” I answer ; whether the 
story is probable or not, any man 
may judge for himself, as_ well 
how as eighteen hundred years 
ago, so far as facts are handed 
down to us. But remark, these 


men had but one alternative ; ei- 
ther to report that the disciples 
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removed the body, or to admit its 
resurrection. Let any one reflect 
as much as he pleases, he will find, 
itis believed,no other. Nowthe 
resurrection is out of the ques- 
tion; a thing in no way to be ad- 
mitted. The disciples then re- 
moved the body, and in so doing 
acted by stealth, or by permission 
of thekeepers ; of the two, the re- 
moving of it by stealth, no doubt, 
is the more probable supposition, 
improbable as itis; and so, it 
seems, the Jews considered it. 
Remark farther, that men always 
admit with readiness any thing 
to disprove what they vehement- 
ly wish to be untrue, or that 
others should believe to be false. 
No great wonder, therefore, that 
the Sanhedrim, in their trying 
dijemma, fabricated even this im- 
probable tale, to screen them- 
selves from the imputed guilt of 
having put to death the Mes- 
siAH of their nation. 
Arguments to prove the resur- 
rection of Jesus might be greatly 
multiplied. I know of no fact 
in history, which I would sooner 
undertake to evince, with the 
hope of success, were men as 
willing to believe things of ever- 
lasting, as they are of temporary 
moment. The stealing of the 
body of Christ was incompara- 
bly the most probable story, 
which the sagacity of the most 
sagacious among the Jews could 
invent, in order to convince man- 
kind; and it is the only one, on 
which to this hour the whole 
people of the Jews, scattered 
throughout the world, found 
their disbelief of the resurrec- 
tion. The absurdity of the story 
1 have endeavoured to expose in 
a short and perspicuous manner, 
by laying hold of some of the 
most prominent circumstances, 
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which present themselves to an 
inquirer. If Christ Jesus arose 
from the dead, the Christian re- 
ligion is true ; if this religion is 
true, it behoves all men to em- 
brace it; for it assures us, that 
salvation can be hoped for from 
no other. Whether we admit 
the evidence of the resurrection, 
therefore, or not, is no trifling 
matter; our interest is to know 
and obey the truth, whatever it is, 
and the truth alone will make us 
free. B.C. 


— 
REPLY OF LUTHER TO J.C. 


DEAR SIR, 

Ir is no small satisfaction to 
observe the traits of an inge- 
nious, inquisitive, and candid 
mind, which your communica- 
tions display. Such a mind is 
suited to understand and receive 
the truth. The additional re- 


marks, which I have to suggest, 
shall be as concise as possible. 


For such controversies, when 
carried toa great length, seldom 
fail to become unprofitable and 
irksome to readers. 

1. It cannot be unobserved, 
that youhave changed your ground. 
In your first communication you 
took the ground of objection a- 
gainst the doctrine of the saints’ 
perseverance. Your arguments 
were expressed in such decisive 
terms and urged with so much 
energy, and such a cast was giv- 
en to the whole performance, 
that it was natural for readers to 
consider you, as not fully believ- 
ing the doctrine. At least, it is 
certain, that all you wrote was 
against it, But now, without 
any notice, you take ground en- 
tirely different. Your remarks, 
you tell us, “ are by no means 
intended directly or indirectly to 
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operate against the doctrine of 
the saints’ perseverance.” The 
difficulties, which your first pa. 
per unfolded, seem all to have 
vanished. In short, your first 
appearance was wholly in the 
dress and manners of an 4rmin- 
tan. Your second exhibits you 
an old Calvinist. This change, 
which is not by any means cen- 
sured, must be kept in mind in 
order to a proper treatment of 
the subject. Before, my busi- 
hess was to remove objections 
against the doctrine of perseve- 
rance. Now itis quite different 

2. Your concessions deserve 
notice. Youacknowledge the can- 
dour of Luther’s observations ; 
and, if you view his arguments 
as intended to defend the doc- 
trine of perseverance upon the 
ancient Calvinistic ground, you 
concede that many of them have 
ingenuity and force. You speak 
in another place of their being 
clear and forcible in themselves. 
Now if Luther’s arguments have 
a spirit of candour; if they are 
clear and forcible in themselves, 
and forcible too on that Calvinis- 
tic ground, which you now 
choose to occupy; they are, 
one would think, just what you 
desired, and certainly answer 
the purpose, for which they 
were written. Why then are 
they not satisfactory ? Because 
you have suspicions as to Lu- 
ther’s design. It may be prop- 
er, therefore, to remark, 

3. On the sentiments, which 
you are fileased to charge against 
Luther. Although you do not 
directly call in question the 
strength of his arguments; yet 
there is something, which leads 
you to suspect, that he did not 
mean te defend the doctrine on 
Calvinistic ground, Still you 
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do not feel very confident. Your 
janguage is that of uncertainty. 
“We may have mistaken the 
design of the writer.” You may 
feel assured, that the licence you 
have taken to conjecture L.’s 
meaning has exposed you to 
mistake. You charge him with 
holding, * that David did totally 
apostatize from God and holi- 
ness ; that he fell, for a time, in- 
to precisely the same moral 
state, in which he was_ previous- 
ly to his conversion ;_ that other 
vood men are sometimes entire- 
ly holy, and sometimes entire- 
ly sinful,” &c. All this you in- 
fer from the following passage. 
It is asked, what would have be- 
come of David, if he hed died im 
the midst of his crimes ? Luther 
replies, Ifhe had died impenitent, 
he would have been lost. Here 
you think Luther fairly con- 
cedes, “ that, in his opinion, Da- 
vid did totally apostatize from 
God and holiness ; that he fell 
into precisely the same moral 
state, in which he was previous- 
ly to his conversion.” Luther 
freely owns that his idea was not 
so clearly and definitely express- 
ed, as it ought to have been, and 
that his language may possibly 
sive some occasion for your in- 
ference. He therefore begs 
leave to remark, that when he 
uses the expression, “if David 
had died impenitent, he would 
have been lost,’? he does not 
mean that David, in order to sal- 
vation, must have died in the act 
of repentance. A _ regenerate 
person, whose pious exercises 
are suspended in the last solemn 
scene, has as sure a title to hea- 
ven, as one, who dies, triumph- 
ing in faith and hope. ‘The 
mercy of God has not made sal- 
vition to‘dependon the act of re- 


pentance and faith ina dying hour. 
David was a good man,a penitent, 
abeliever. If he had turned from 
penitence to impenitence ; if he 
had become a re-impenitent, or 
a total apostate from religion, he 
would have been lost. This is 
Luther’s meaning. “If David 
had died impenitent ; or as he 
would now more fully and defi- 
nitely express it; if he had 
again become an impenitent sin- 
ner, or had totally apostatized 
from God and holiness, he would 
have been lost.” But is it in- 
volved in the nature of a suppo- 
sition, that the thing supposed 
does or must actually take 
place ? Because Luther says, if 
belkevers should become apos- 
tates, they would perish ; can he 
be charged with holding, that 
they are apostates in fact ? 

4. Letus, with care, attend 
to the construction of Heb. vi. 4, 
5,6. It may be pertinent to re- 
mark, that the question among 
Calvinists, who adopt different 
constructions of this text, does 
not relate to the theory of divine 
truth. lt is merely this ; wheth- 
er the passage contains one or 
the other of two sentiments, 
which are equally admitted on 
both sides. In other words, the 
question respects no essential 
truth of religion, but merely the 
construction of a particular text, 
[It is also granted that many 
plausible arguments have been 
urged in favour of each of the 
two constructions. Nor do I 
pretend to decide, with certainty, 
which arguments preponderate. 
It is my first wish, that the are 
euments on both sides may be 
fairly exhibited, and that readers 
would form a conclusion, not ac- 
cording to my judgment, but ac~ 
cording to the truth. While | 
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suggest some of the considera- 
tions, which favour one construc- 
tion, I should be gratified if 
some writer would exhibit, to 
the best advantage, the argu- 
ments, which may be used to 
support the other.* 

1. Itis urged, that the pas- 
sage respects the regenerate, be- 
cause the description is too high 
for any unregenerate persons. 
Tasting the heavenly gift ; being 
made pfrariakers of the Holy 


Ghost ; tasting the good word of 


God, and the powers of the 
world to come, and all other 
phrases like them, in their com- 
mon scripture use, refer to the 
renewed. All the phrases, here 
employed, taken together, form 
a description, which none would 
think of applying to the unre- 
newed, were it not for the sup- 
position of their falling away, 
which is introduced at the close. 
But this is nothing different from 
the language of solemn caution, 
which Scripture often addresses 
to the saints. 

2. Do not these words, “ It is 
impossible to renew them again 
to repentance,” clearly denote, 
that the persons intended had 
been once renewed to refientance ? 
If true repentance, er as Dr. Ow- 
-enallows, “ if a gracious change 
of mind,” is meant in the Jast 
place, is it not meant in the for- 
mer? If true repentance be not 
meant, what is the evil pointed 
out? It is impossible to renew 
them to a false, ungracious re- 
frentance. 

3. Does not the supposition, 
that the characters intended by 
the apostle were unrenewed or 


* The Editors are happy to have it 
in their power to present these argu- 
ments as stated by a very able and 
accomplished writer. See page 466. 
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hypocritical, render his reason, 
ing nugatory ? Jf unrenewed sin. 
ners, partially reformed, fall away, 
from what? from their serious, 
though w«ungracious profession 
and deportment ; 7¢ ts Zm/fiossi. 
ble to renew them to repentance, 
Thus falling away,they shall cer- 
tainly perish. But it is equally 
true, that ifthey do not fall away, 
but continue as they are, they 
Shall perish. Is it not difficult 
to conceive, that the apostle used 
so many solemn words, merely 
to warn men not to fail away 
from a state in which it was 
death to remain? These, with 
some other considerations, in- 
cline me at present to think, 
that the passage belongs to the 
regenerate. According to this 
construction, the apostle informs 
Christians, what would be the 
consequence of their /aliing a- 
way. It would be impossible to 
renew them again to repentance. 
* This,” you say, “js Luther's 
explanation of the passage. But 
he still believes that David did 
fall away, and that every renew: 
ed person frequently falls away, 
and yet is renewed to repent- 
ance.” But what has Luther 
said that implies this? With 
reference to David, indeed, he 
spoke of believers’ falling. But 
surely the difference between 
falling, and falling away, is evi- 
dent. The old Engiish transla- 
tions render this passage, if they 
shall fall ; which Dr. Owen well 
observes, “expressed not the 
import of the word.” 

The best saints on earth fall, 
but do not fall away. The Greek 
word here rendered fall away, is 
the same, which the Septuagint 
use, Ezek. xviii. 24, where 
the case of apostates is mention- 
ed, “In his trespass that h¢ 
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hath trespassed ;” or as it may 


more literally be rendered ; ‘in 
his falling away in which he fell 
away,’ or to lay aside the He- 
brew idiom, “in Ais grievous or 
total falling away, he shall die.” 
The Hebrew word 5x» in this 
place the LXX sometimes ren- 
der by amestacic. 

What great difficulty then at- 
tends the construction of this 
passage ? You, indeed, present 
one difficulty in the following 
words ; ** Will it be said, that by 
falling away the apostle did not 
mean simply falling away, how- 
ever complete, but an zrrecovera- 
ble falling away ? Then the text 
will amount precisely to this ; 
“ Those, who fall zrreeoveradly, it 
is impossible to recover.” This, 
as you observe, is not much in 
the apostle’s way of writing. 
According to him, their being 
irrecoverably lost is the conse- 
guence of the particular sin men- 
tioned. “ If they fall away ;” if 
they turn from their righteous- 
ness, or totally afiostatize from 
God; this is the sin designed ; 
“it 1s impossible again to renew 
them to repentance.” This is 
the dreadful consequence, which 
the righteousness of God has 
threatened. 

The falling away here design- 
ed is extremely different from 
the sins, into which believers 
daily fall, or into which they are 
surprised by sudden temptation. 
From these, covenanted mercy 
will recover them. Falling away 
differs also from the sins of 
those, who have never been re- 
hewed to repentance. For good 
Men to apostatize from the 
kingdom of Christ and become 
again the servants of sin, would 
be widely different from the con- 
duct of those, who have never 


tasted the heavenly gift. And 
God has judged it proper to 
guard his people against falling 
away by the most alarming com- 
mination. The sins of wicked 
men in general may be repented 
of and forgiven. But the sin of 
falling away, fixing men abso- 
lutely in impenitence, would, if 
committed, be irremissible, and 
exclude them forever from the 
covenant of grace. How mo- 
mentous, then, how interesting to 
Christians, and how conducive to 
their persevering in holiness, is 
the apostle’s premonitory ad- 
dress !* 

5. Toward the close of your 
observations you inform us, that 
* the Calvinist tells a professor, 


* Sinee Luther finished his reply 
to J. C. and transmitted it to the Ed- 
itors of the Panoplist, the observa- 
tions of a learned friend have excited 
his attention to the following criti- 
cism. 

The hypothetical expression, “ If 
they shall fall away,” is not, it is as- 
serted, a just translation of the orig- 
inal. The words, xs waugumérovras, 
are evidently used to complete the 
description of the characters before 
introduced. The proper rendering 
of the passage is obviously this: For 
tt 1s impossible to renew again.to repent- 
ance those, who have been once enlighten- 
ed, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and have been made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and have tasted the good word of 
God and the powers of the world to come, 
and have fallen away. The last clause, 


xOs Ragamwicovtaes, is no more hypo- 
thetical, than the one, which precedes, 
xab xarov yiucautvovs Otov Ene, 
&e. If this criticism be valid, 
the falling away mentioned actually 
belongs to “the persons described, 
whom, on that very account, no 
Calvinist will consider as true believ- 
ers. Accordingly, there will remain, 
it is said, no further controversy re- 
specting this passage among those, 
who hold the doctrine of the saints’ 
perseverance. 
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if you entirely lose holiness you 
are lost.’ As you professedly 
embrace the principles of a Cal- 
vinist, I wish, Sir, without ques- 
tioning the propriety of such an 
address, to make a little inquiry 
as to your meaning, when you 
use it. You tell a professor, * if 
you entirely lose holiness, youare 
lost.” Do you consider the pro- 
fessor thusaddressed, as asincere 
godlv professor, or a false pro- 
fessor! Ordo you leave it to be 
applied to either, without deter- 
mining which? If you mean 
a false firofessor, then the naked 


sentiment conveyed is this; 7f 


youenttrely lose the holiness, which 
you never had, you are lost. If 
you mean a godly professor, then 
the address agrees pertectly with 
the construction of Heb. vi. 4—6, 
which has just been duleniied. 
If you would leave it to apply 
to either, without determining 
which ; then you leave us at lib- 
erty to adopt either of the two 
meanings, which have been men- 
tioned, and the spirit of the ad- 
dress is plainly this ; shether 
you area true, ora fulse profes- 
sor, if you entirely lose holiness, 
you are lost. 

As to the evidence of persons’ 
being in the covenant of gvace, 
or not, I would briefly remark, 
that their finding in themselves, 
at present, no exercise of piety, 
is no cer/ain proof against their 
being saints. As far, as sin pre- 
vails 1m believers, it sensibly ob- 
scures the evidence of their be- 
ing heirsof glory. But their 
being conscious at any time, of 
nothing but sin, is Ro ?nfallible 


proof against their saintship. If 


they always perceived them- 
selves to be the subjects of holl- 
hess, they might always feel as- 
sured of salvation. But it is to 
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be most seriously remembered, 
that the only evidence of our 
being z2 the covenant of grace is 
to be found in the exercises and 
fruits of holiness. 

6. I cannot willingly close 
without observing, that every 
attempt to account for the perse- 
verance of saints on any ground, 
but the gracious purposg¢ of God, 
and the promised agency of his 
Spirit, appears antiscriptural, and 
tends to keep them from the 
rock of their confidence. The 
hypothesis ofa principle or seed 
of holiness, inherent in beliey- 
ers, is wholly inadequate to the 
purpose. Admitting there is a 
principle in the renewed hearts 
of believers, distinct from actu- 
al conformity to God’s law, and 
antecedent to good affection, 
which is nevertheless the founda- 
tion or spring of good affection ; 
that principle or substratum of 
rood affection cannot be suppos- 
ed to operate independently. of 
divine influence. So that perse- 
verance must still be considered, 
as resulting wholly from the un- 
divine grace. 
After the writings of Reid, Stew- 
art, and others, it is too late to 
depend on any analogical or hy- 
pothetical reasoning respecting 
the operations of the mind. In 
the present case such reasoning 
appears quite unnecessary. Man 
possesses the faculties of a ration- 
al, moral agent. He is capable 
of right, and of wrong affection, 
of holiness and sin. When, as 
amoral agent, he is under the 

sanctifying influence of the Spi- 
it, or in the words of Scripture, 
when God worketh in him both to 
will and to do, his moral feelings 
and acts are holy. When he 38 
governed by a depraved hearts 
his moral feelings and acts are 
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unholy. The regenerate are ha- 
bitually, and on the whole, pro- 
gressively under the influence of 
God’s spirit, and coffsequently 
they are habitually and progres- 
sively holy. But they are not 
always guided and sanctified by 
God’s Spirit. Sometimes they 
are governed by a spirit, which 
is in direct opposition to the 
SpiritofGod. Thus far we keep 
free from useless hypotheses, 
and stand upon the ground of 
certainty. Scripture teaches, 
that the holy affections of believ- 
ers are the special effect of God’s 
gracious Spirit. But Scripture 
and experience teach also, that 
their affections are not uninter- 
ruptedly holy. 

You are pleased to assert that, 
according to Luther’s scheme, 
the saints cannot with any pro- 
priety be said to flersevere, un- 
less persevering, and not perse- 
rering, areterms of the same 
import. Again, you signify that 
Luther’s scheme does not make 
perseverance in well doing ne- 
cessary to salvation. But does 
not this all spring from mis- 
apprehension ‘ For it is a prom- 
inent truth in Luther’s scheme, 


that, although the salvation of 


real believers ts certain, their fer- 
severance in well doing ts indis- 
fiensably necessary, as the means 
of obtaining it. He indeed holds 
that their perseverance in well 
doing does not imply, that they 
are always engaged in w elldoing. 
A man’s persevering ina jour- 
hey to a certain city does not 
necessarily suppose, that he is 
always in motion towards the 
place. He may sometimes stop ; 
and sometimes turn aside from 
the right way, and lose himself 
in bye pathsand dismal sw amps, 
or be greatly hindered by rob- 
Vol. II. No. 10. M » m 
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bers. At other times he may 
perhaps be discouraged by the 
difficulties he meets, and even 
begin to go back. Yet, after all, 
he may flerseveringly pursue his 
journey, and safely arrive at the 
intended place. Though aman, 
engaged in the pursuit of any 
science, is sometimes entirely 
negligent of his study, and 
spends whole days in a manner, 
which directly tends to prevent 
his success; he may, on the 
whole, fersevere. In like man- 
ner, Christians fersevere in well 
doing, although at times they en- 
tirely neglect well doing, and 
fall into great sin. Their perse- 
verance is, indeed, the conse- 
quence, not of any secret princi- 
ple or spring of holiness zm them, 
but of God’s special agency. 
Their persevering is altogether 
the effect of divine preservation. 
“They are kept by the power 
of God.” The Lord is their 
Shepherd. He watches their 
Steps; strengthens them when 
they are weak; raises them 
when they fall; reclaims them 
from all their wanderings, and 
guides them by his own right 
hand. All their springs are in 
him. ‘Though in themselves 
feeble, erring creatures, liable to 
fall, backslide, and perish ; yet, 
with such a keeper and guide, 
they are safe. Thus, dear Sir, 
have I been taught by the Scrip- 
tures to view the character and 
condition of believers in this 
life ; thus to charge all weak- 
ness, all imperfection, all sin to 
them ; and to ascribe wholly to 
God the beginning, the continu- 
ance, and the consummation of 
their holiness. 
LUTHER. 
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&N EXPLANATION OF HEBREWS 
vi. 4, 5, 6% 


Iw the place above reftrred to, 
we find these words, “ It is im- 
possible for those, who were 
once enlightened, and have tast- 
ed of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come ; if they shall 
fall away, to renew them again 
unto repentance; seeing they 
erucify to themselves afresh the 
Son of God, and put him toan 
epen shame.” 

It is manifest, that the words 
recited can have no reference to 
the defectibility of true saints ; 
for all, who suppose that such 
may fall away, believe that it is 
possible for them to be renewed 
again to repentance.* But of the 
apostates, mentioned in the pas- 
sage before us, the apostle says, 
“ It is imfiossible to renew them 
again.” it will not help the mat- 
ter to say, that by 2mposszdle the 
apostle means extremely and fie- 
culiarly difficult ; for then it will 
follow, that the recovery of an 
effending and backsliding saint is: 
more difficult and doubtful, than 
the conversion of an habitual and 
customary sinner. ‘This certain- 
ly isnottrue. David and Peter, 
when they had fallen, whatever 
we suppose their fall to have 
been, were more easily brought 
to repentance, than habitual, un- 
renewed sinners. David, when 
the prophet reproved him, im- 
mediately declared his iniquity, 


* This is true of Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, and other Arminian writers, 
but it seems not of those who embrace 
the construction of Luther, just given. 

Editors. 
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and professed his sorrow for his. 
sin. Peter, as soon as Christ 
turned and looked on him, went 
out and wept bitterly. Whether, 
therefore, real saints be secured, 
by the’ tenor of the covenant, 
from total apostasy, or not ; the 
apostates here described, were 
not of that class. They were per- 
sons endued with supernatural 
gifts; not with spiritual graces. 
The gifts and the graces of the 
Spirit had novcertain connexion. 
Some, possessing the former, 
were destitute of the latter. Our 
Saviour tells us, ‘ Many will 
come to him and plead, that they 
had cast out devils, and done 
wonderful works in his name; 
but he will say to them, I know 
you not; depart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity.” Paul sup- 
poses “ that aman may have all 
knowledge, may understand all 
mysteries, may speak with the 
tongue of angels, and may have 
faith to remove mountains, and 
not have charity.” 

The descriptive terms, used 
in the passage under considera- 
tion, relate to those supernatural 
gifts, and miraculous powers, 
which were dispensed in the 
apostolic times, and of which ma- 
ny unsanctified men were partak- 
ers. These persons are said to 
have been enlightened, or “ to 
have received the knowledge of 
the truth,” perhaps by inspi- 
ration as well, as by hearing and 
by study ; for knowledge in the 
mysteries of religion is mention- 
ed among the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit. They are said to 
have tasted, i.e. to have hada 
measure of the heavenly gift. 
They had received those endow- 
ments, which were the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost ; such as pro- 
phecying, speaking withtongues» 
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interpreting of tongues, &c.; 
which gifts were bestowed after 
Christ’s ascension by the Holy 
Ghost, sent down from heaven. 
In reference to these gifts, the 
apostle adds, They were made 
jartakers of the Holy Ghost. It 
is farther said, They had tasted 
the good word of God ; 1. e. had 
seen the evidence of its truth ; 
felt a conviction of its impor- 
tance; been in some measure 
reformed by its influence ; and 
perhaps preached it to others 
with some success. St. Peter 
speaks of some, who through 
the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour escape the pollutions of 
the world, and yet are again en- 
tangled therein and overcome.” 
These apostates are farther said 
to have tasted the frowers of the 
world to come. The world or 
age to come, is a phrase used in 
prophecy for the times of the 
Messiah. The same and simi- 
lar phrases are used in the New 
Testament. The fowers of the 
world to come are the miraculous 
powers, dispensed in the time of 
Christ and his apostles. To 
taste these powers isto have a 
hortion of them. 

In this description there is 
nothing, which implies a reno- 
vation of heart, or any thing 
more, than what an unsanctified 
person might, in those days of 
miraculous gifts, be supposed to 
possess. 

The persons here described, 
the apostle supposes, might /a// 
away ; and so fall away, as to- 
tally to reject, and virulently 
to oppose the gospel of salva- 
tion. Of these apostates, he 
says, “ They crucily to them- 
selves afresh the Son of God, 
and:put fim. to an open shame.” 
He afterward describes them, 
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“as sinning wé/fully, after they 
have received the knowledge of 
the truth; as treading under 
foot the Son of God; as count- 
ing the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he,” (the Son of God) 
* was sanctified,” (proved to be 
the Messiah) “ an unholy thing ; 
and as doing desfiite to the Spirit 
of grace.” 

The persons then, here de- 
scribed, are such as had been 
guilty of the sin unto death ; 
the sin, which our Saviour de- 
nominates, “ speaking against, 
or blaspheming the Holy Ghost,” 
and which, he says, “ shall never 
be forgiven.” The reason, why 
it cannot be forgiven, the apostle 
here assigns, * It is impossible 
to renew them again to repent- 
ance ; for they have malignantly 
rejected the highest evidence 
that can be given in favour of 
the gospel ; and have impiously 
trampled on the last means, 
which God will use for their 
conversion ; and have not only 
resisted, but blasphemed, and de- 
spitefully treated the Spirit of 
grace. ~ 

As this subject has been par- 
ticularly illustrated, in the Panc- 
jlist, Vol. I. page 442, the wri- 
ter begs leave thither to refer 
the reader for farther satisfac- 
tion, 

THEOPHILUS, 


THE DECALOGUE. 
NINTH COMMANDMENT. 


« Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” 


NEIGHBOUR, according to gos- 
pel use, extends to any of man- 
kind, with whom we may have 
intercourse. This ggmmand- 
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ment is the law of love, as it re- 
spects our neighhour’s refiuta- 
tion; though, in the connexion 
of human affairs, the violation of 
it may likewise affect his proper- 
ty and life; and bearing false 
witness in a court of justice a- 
Mong us, may be perjury, rob- 
bery, and murder, as well as ca- 
lumny. In such important con- 
cerns we should attest nothing, 
of which we have not the fullest 
assurance ; and every human 
passion should be watched, that 
our evidence may not be warped 
by any of them. We should be 
exact to a word in reporting what 
we know, and in speaking the 
truth, and no more than the 
truth. Equal caution is required 
in juries, and in the judge who 
decmles the cause. ‘The mali- 
cious invention and circulation 
of slanderous reports, to the in- 
jury of a man’s character, isa 
heinous Violation of this com- 
mandment. To do this in sport 
is an imitation of the madman, 
who * throws about arrows, fire- 
brands and death” for his diver- 
sion. ‘lospread such stories as 
others haye framed to the dis- 
credit of our neighour, when we 
suspect them to be false or ag- 
eravated ; or even if we suppose 
or know them to be true, when 
there is no real occasion for it, 
is prohibited by this law ; for the 
practice results from pride, self- 
preference, malevolence, or con- 
ceited affectation of wit and hu- 
mour. Severe censures, bitter 
sarcasms, ridicule, harsh judg- 
ments, ascribing good actions to 
bad motives, innuendos, misrep- 
resentations, collecting and vend- 
ing family anecdotes, and various 
other practices of the same na- 
ture, cal. never consist with it. 


The Decalogue. 
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This commandment is frequett- 
ly violated by authors. A lie or 
slander is far worse when print- 
ed, than when only spoken. Re- 
ligious controversy is often dis- 
graced by the most abominable 
calumnies ; for bigots of all par- 
tics agree in mistating the ac- 
tions, misquoting the writings, 
and misrepresenting the words 
of their opponents. All “es are 
aviolation of this law. They 
are in every possible case an 
abuse of speech, and of our 
neighbour’s confidence, and a 
derogation from the value of 
truth ; and almost always i inju- 
rious to mankind. [Even injuri- 
ous thoughts, groundless suspi- 
cions, and secret prejudices, or 
envy of the praises which others 
receive, consist not with the spir- 
it of this precept, which requires 
sincerity, truth, fidelity, candour, 
and caution in all our conversa- 
tion and conduct, and a disposi- 
tion to honour in every man what 
is honourable, to commend 
what is commendable, to vindi- 
cate and excuse what can be vin- 
dicated and excysed, and to con- 
ceal what may lawfully be con- 
cealed ; and in every respect to 
consult his reputation, and even 
to rejoice in his credit and re- 
nown, as we should were it our 
own, and might reasonably de- 
sire he also should. In our own 
case we all feel the reasonable- 
ness and excellence of the pre- 
cept in its strictest sense. We 
value, and are tender of our own 
reputation; we expect to be 
treated with candour, respect, 
and sincerity ; and we are greatly 
pained and affronted, when we 
are imposed upon, or held forth 
to scorn, ridicule, and censure, 
by the tongues or pens of others. 
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But through the exorbitancy of 
self love and want of love to oth- 
ers, we are prone in an amazing 
degree to violate the same rules 
with respect to our neighbour, 
without much remorse, or sense 
of guilt. Nor can words express 
how heinously this reasonable 
commandment is every day 
transgressed in almost every 
company, and among persons of 
all characters.* 

With the ninth commandment 
in view, does it not appear 
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strange, that any professors of 
Christianity should allow them- 
selves to speak evil of others? 
And more strange still, that doing 
so should constitute a material 
part of their religious character ? 
Such mistake the nature of the 
religion of Christ, and do more 
injury to’ his cause, than the 
most open enemies. Jf any man 
seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, that man’s relig- 
ion is vain, 
PHILOLOGOs. 
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CRETE ADD = 


For the Panoplist. 


ON THE AFFINITY BETWEEN 
THE LANGUAGES OF EUROPE 
AND ASIA. 


Ir has been often asserted by 
learned philologists, that the 
scripture account of the origin 
of all mankind from a single pair 
is strongly supported by the affin- 
ity, which exists between the 
languages of Europe and Asia. 
This opinion is doubtless just, 
and has received no small sup- 
port from the inquiries of the 
Asiatic Society in India ;_ it be- 
ing found that the Persic and the 
ancient language of India, the 
Sanscrit, had a common origin 
with the Hebrew. It is well 
known, that the Hebrew is the 
most ancient languave, of which 
we have any knowledge, and that 
the Greek, Latin, and all the Teu- 
tonic dialects sprung from the 
Hebrew,or from the same origin- 
al stock with the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Chaldaic, andCoptic. It is equal- 


* Scott’s Commentary. 


ly true, that the Welch is a 


branch of the same stock; for - 


to this day many words in the 
Welch are Hebrew, with very 
little alteration. 

Within a few years past, etys 
mological inquiries, which had 
been long neglected an¢d held in 
little estimation, have been re- 
vived by some of the most learn- 
ed men in Europe ; new and im- 
portant discoveries have been 
made ; and new light thrown 
upon the origin of languages, 
which of course illuminates the 
obscure pages of ancient history. 


‘It is probable that important dis- 


coveries are yet to be made ; for, 
notwithstanding most of the 
learned, as well as unlearned are 
satisfied with the researches of 
other men, and employ their 
time and talents in reading and 
retailing the beauties of classical 
authors ; yet there are a few in- 
vestigating minds, like the late 
Sir William Jones, which look 
for truth beyond the surface of 
things and received opinions, 
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The following exhibition of ray of light on the affinity be. 


the Personal Pronouns,in a num- 


tween them, and gratify some of 


ber of languages, may throw a_ your readers. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


I thou 
Mas. nx, atet 
Or, *>>x, aneki —— Fem. nx, or ‘nx, tat or ati— 


Rebrew. ‘IN, ani 


Plu. We 


*72X, anu 
‘2772, nechnu - - - 


I thou 
mior vi tit 
Eva cy 
ego su 
Ego tut 
Ik thut 
Ic thut 
German, Ich dut 
Dutch. Ik gy 
English. 1 thout 
ftalian. Io tut 
French. Je tut 
Spanish, Yo tut 
Portuguese. Eu tu 


In this exhibition or collection 
of the pronouns, the words, which 
are obviously derived directly 
from the Hebrew, are designat- 
ed by the same character. Thus 
the second and third person sin- 
gular, and the first person plu- 
ral, in several of the languages, 
bear unequivocal marks, in their 
orthography, of a direct descent 
from the Hebrew. The less ob- 
vious resemblances are not de- 
signated; but several other de- 
rivations, though less obyious, 
are equally certain. Thus the 
first person of the Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic dialects, Ego, Ik, 
are doubtless from the Hebrew 
ant, which probably was pro- 
nounced in a different manner 
from what we should suppose 
from the letters. The Greek 
#u and the Latin ¢u are mere dia- 
lectical variations of the second 


he 
evt 
Gen. ov,} 
ou 
is-eaf id 
is, Si, ita 


Welch. 
Greeb. 


Latin. 
Gothic. 
Saxon. 


il-elle, il 
el-ella, ello 


ye, you 
Mas. ans, atem 
*y2rt2x, anechnu — Fem. (nx, aten, 


he, hio,$ hit 
er,sie andes 
hu,t zy, het 
he,¢ she, it 


elli, egli, ella 


el-ella, isso 


he 
x17, euat 


she 
XT, ciat 


they 
Mas. 7371, eme 
D7, em 
Fem. i137, ene, (7, er 


or 


we 
ni* 
nieess 
emeis 
nos* 
weis 
we, woe 
wir 

wy 

we 


they 
uynt 
SPess. aut 
spheis autoj 
li-ex-ea 
eis, iyos, iya 
hi-hig, hio 
sie 
zy-zylieden 
they 


je, you 
chuif 
UMels 
ymeis 
vos 

yus 

gre 

ibr 
gylieden 
ye, you 
noi* voi eglino-elleno 
nous* yous eux, ils, elles 
nosotros* yos-vosotros ellos, ellas 
nos* vos elles, ellas 


person of the Hebrewazi. The 
third person of the Hebrew eme 
and em are preserved in the Teu: 
tonic article dem and the English 
them. This word was formerly 
an article or pronominal adjec- 
tive in the Saxon, as it is still in 
the German. Jn dem himelen in 
them or the heavens—is the Ger: 
man use of the word. In Saxon 
it was used in the genitive and 
dative cases, in the same manner, 
and in the singular number as 
well as plural, “ inmnan tham 
watere’—in the or them water, 
was correct primitive English. 
Ourcommon people retain the 
original use of this pronoun, with 
some variation; they use it in the 
nominative as well, as in the ob- 
lique cases, of the plural, but 
never in the singular number. 
Their practice, except as to the 
use of the word in the nomina: 
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tive, is warranted by the original 
construction of the language, 
but has lone been discountenanc- 
ed by authors. 

It will be observed, that the 
first person of the pronoun in the 
Welch is mi or vi ; m and v be- 
ing cognate and convertible let- 
ters. This word mi, pronounced 
me, in the nominative, seems to 
have given rise to the French 
moity in the nominative, but cor- 
responds with the accusative case 
of the word in Greek, Latin, and 
English. 7 is the nominative 
case also in the Cornish and 
Armoric dialects of the Celtic. 
In the Teutonic dialects the 
afinity is very obvious; the 
harsh guttural sounds of £go and 
Ik, being softened only in the 
southern pronunciation of J, je, 
yo and eu, Ww. 


——— 


3 For the Panoplist. 


@N THE STATE OF LITERATURE 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Tus subject may lead to some 
profitable reflections on _ the 
causes, which tend to enlighten 
or obscure, elevate or debase the 
human mind. I am well aware 
that this is a subject sometimes 
handled, and frequently glanced 
at; but the field here entered 
cannot be presented to the eye 
at a single view. 

The first inquiry, which nat- 
urally offers itself, is; What 
is the present condition of lite- 
rature, in this part of our coun- 
try? In reply, it might seem 
presumptuous and dogmatical to 
attempt an exact representation 
of every minute feature in the 
general character. Some traits, 
however, may be faithfully 


drawn. In order to arrive at a 
just view of the subject at the 
present time, it may be useful to 
trace the changes, which, within 
the course of a few years, the 
general taste has experienced. 
One important alteration has 
taken place, by exploding that 
false, but highly flattering doc- 
trine, that all men were speedi- 
ly to become learned. ‘This was 
sedulously taught, greedily em- 
braced, and warmly extolled, 
about the beginning of the 
French revolution, when such a 


flood of ungodliness burst upon 


the world, laying waste the la- 
bours and the hopes of man, and 
threatening to overwhelm every 
thing desirable in complete de- 
struction. It was inculcated and 
believed, that information alone 
was necessary to reform man- 
kind; and what was still more 
captivating, that all men could 
almost instinctively, and by the 
native energy of their minds, 
acquire this information; that 
learning had, till that happy era, 
been. confined to a few men, who 
were possessed of some talents, 
indeed, but were neither warm- 
ed with philanthropy, nor en- 
dowed with minds sufiiciently 
comprehensive to fit them to be- 
come the instructors of man- 
kind; that the human powers 
had been unacceuntably held in 
chains, and that the time was ar- 
rived, when the latent energies 
of man were to display them- 
selves, and liberate their uncon- 
scious possessors from the 
thraldom of ignorance and preju- 
dice ; when every barrier of su- 
perstition was to be broken 
down, and every strong hold of 
injustice demolished; when 
truth was to become omnipo- 
tent, and the blaze of science to 
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dispel all the darkness in which 
the world was involved. ‘The 
causes of this wonderful change, 
and more especially the manner 
in which the — philanthropists 
were to produce it, were forgot- 
ten to be explained. However, 
the enchantment took effect. 

How unfounded soever these 
pretensions were, they had at 
least the influence to make mul- 
titudes of the common people 
think themselves surprisingly 
enlightened. The most difficult 
and abstruse opinions, those 
which had undergone the most 
thorough examination of the 
ablest men, and the decision of 
which was yet sud judice, were 
determined by all descriptions of 
persons. ‘To mention a com- 
mon instance ; it was thought a 
matter almost too easy to re- 
quire a moment’s consideration, 
to direct what form of govern- 
ment was the best at all times, 
and in all places, throughout the 
world. 


all the boundless variety of cir- 
cumstances, was perfectly evi- 
dent, as soon as the subject was 
named. The decisions of Mi- 
nos were not received by the 
Cretans with more implicit hom- 
age, than each man thought due 
to his own. If any one had the 
audacity to question their cor- 
rectness, submission was de- 
manded with the peremptori- 
ness of a papal bull, and the ob- 
jector was set down for a man 
of a narrow and bigotted mund, 
anda selfish heart. The same 
was the case with respect to re- 
ligion and morals, and every sub- 
ject important toman. What it 
would be right, and what wrong, 
what Wise, and what foolish for 
the Creator ef heaven and earth 
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The duty of legislators, ' 
judges, and executive officers, in, 
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to do, (if, indeed, any Creator 
were acknowledged,) was resoly- 
ed with as little hesitation, and 
as little reverence, as are exhib- 
ited in the ordinary transactions 
of life. The result of this self. 
confidence was, that all became 
teachers, and the relation of 
learner scarcely existed but in 
name. And although these in- 
structors clashed with each oth- 
er, or with themselves, each one 
regarded himself as an oracle, 
uttering truths under. the direc- 
tion of infallible reason. The 
empire of science was overrun 
with a swarm of poets and phi- 
losophers, naturalists, historians, 
and dramatists, numerous as the 
locusts of Egypt. ~° Innovation 
succeeded innovation, and sys- 
tem was demolished after sys- 
tem. Sir Isaac Newton was ap- 
prehended in danger from the 
puny efforts of St. Pierre, till se- 
rious men stood wondering what 
would be the issue, and when 
the impetuous tide would cease 
fo rise. Nothing was thought 
easier than to assume the chair 
of philosophy, and become an in- 
structor of mankind. It was al- 
most forgotten that prudence and 
modesty were commendable traits 
in the human character. The 
time was preeminently arrived, 
when “the child was to behave 
himself proudly against the an- 
cient, and the base against the 
honourable.” 

But there is one happy 
circumstance attending all vis- 
ionary schemes with respect 
to the things of common life and 
daily observation. Though for 
a time they may dazzle and al- 
lure, yet experience will detect 
their fallacy and expose their ab- 
surdity. Thus the doctrine, 
which has been mentioned, has 
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fallen into complete disrepute, 
and it is much doubted whether 
any advocates can be found to de- 
fend it. People are now con- 
yinced, that from the nature of 
man, and the evident intention 
of God, there must be few schol- 
ars, in comparison of the whole 
human race. And they have 
drawn this practical inference, 
that it is wise to learn thorough- 
ly those plain things, which are 
useful in the transactions of ev- 
ery day, and not spend time and 
labour in a vain attempt to at- 
tain those acquisitions, which 
Providence never designed them 
to attain, and which, if attained, 
could neither bring utility, nor 
happiness. 

What is here said, is by no 
means intended to -discounte- 
nance any thing, which tends to 
render the education of youth in 
veneral, as easy, and thorough 


as possible. Such an education 
is a sulsject incalculably impor- 
tant to society, the foundation of 
all just notions of government, 
and a vast assistance to the cause 
of religion. It may here be re- 
marked, that the disciples of the 
Old School did more, uniform- 
ly, to promote real knowledge a- 
mong men, than a thousand gen- 
erations of philosophers would 
ever do. ‘Those acted in detail, 
and found something for their 
hands to execute ; these spent 
all their efforts on paper. The 
opinion which I oppose, is that 
which makes men learned, when 
they really know nothing ; which 


' makes them conceited smatterers 


in things above their reach, 
while it prompts them to neg- 
lect what might prove of im- 
portant benefit. C.Y.A. 


(To be continued.) 





——_.—_ 


See ee 


Selections. 


ON LIBERALITY IN RELIGION: 
(Concluded from p. 428.) 


THREE questions arise out of 
this subject : 

First, How far such liberality 
is consistent with the love of 
truth 2 

Discrimination belongs to the 
essence of useful research. The 
man who transposes cause and 
effect; who classes phenome- 
ha without regard to their na- 
ture ; or who huddles together 
amass of incoherent facts, will 
hever enlighten the community, 
nor obtain the suffrages of its 
well informed members. They 
all agree that to encourage such 
Vol. II. No. 10. Nwn 


blunderers, would be to banish 
knowledge and science from the 
world. The effect of such a 
chaos is the same, whether it be 
produced by individual folly, or 
by a sort of fic-nic collection, in 
which numbers contribute their 
respective shares, and fairly club 
a medley of contradictions. Why 
should that which is absurd in 
every thing else, be rational in re- 
ligion? It is evident that within 
the domain of this idol-liberality, 
there is not a spot on which 
truth can rear her temple or 
plant her foot. Because truth 
of every kind, under every form, 
and in every degree, is necessa- 
rily and eternally intolerant of 
falsehood. And therefore to 
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exempt from challenge a host of 
discordant sentiments, and that 
on the most interesting topics, 
is to wave the rights of truth to 
the whole extent of the exemp- 
tion. It takes for granted, either 
that the truth on these topics is 
not discoverable ; or that it is 
not worth the trouble of conten- 
tion. The first of these assump- 
tions is. a libel on the word of 
God; and the second on his 
wisdom. They who thus aban- 
don the claims of truth, by put- 
ting them: virtually on a level 
with the claims of error, are not 
her friends ; and. the alternative 
is plain. 

The next question is, How 
this liberality of theirs consists 
with fidelity to our Lord Jesus 
Christ ! 

He was himself the great wit- 


sness to the truth; and has com- 


manded all his followers to imi- 
tate his example. Not one in- 
stance can be pointed out, of his 
countenancing, in the slightest 
manner, a_ catholicism which 
treats with nearly equal regard 
all opinions and doctrines that 
shelter themselves under his 
name. He has charged us to 
beware of “ false prophets, who 
come in sheep’s clothing, but in- 
wardly are ravening wolves.” 
And the apostle, who lay on his 
breast and imbibed most of his 
tenderness, has written, “if there 
come any unto you and bring 
not this doctrine,” (the doctrine 
of Christ) “ receive him not into 
your house, neither bid him 
God speed, for he that biddeth 
him God speed, is partaker of 
his evil deeds.” What the doc- 
trine of Christ is, can be deter- 
mined only from hié word. . But 
the liberality which is now on its 
trial, draws its chief praise from 


never determining that point ar 
all, Here, then, are two divine 
precepts of which it mocks the 
authority by frustrating the ap- 
plication. Who isto seize the 
“ravening wolf,” if it is a settled 
rule in theological etiquette to 
look no further than the “ sheep’s 
skin ?”? ‘Who shall chase the 
** Antichrist” from his door, if it 
be unmannerly and boorish to 
ask what “ doctrine” he brings ? 
There cannot exist a doubt, that 
ifthe Lord Jesus himself were 
to descend with his apostle, in 
veiled glory, and mingle again 
with men, one such sentence a 
piece as are quoted above, would 
expel them both from the circle 
of “liberal” Christians! That 
evangelical hero, Paul, took the 
elders of Ephesus to record that 
he was * pure from the blood of 
all men.” Why? Because he 
had thrown the reins on the 
neck of his charity ; had repre- 
sented the precious truths of the 
gospel and their opposites as 
well qualified to harmonize ; 
and had refrained to enforce par- 
ticular views of doctrine, lest he 
should infringe liberty of judg- 
ment, or the maxims of good 
breeding ? No! But because he 
** had not shunned to declare the 
WHOLE counsel of God.”’ And 
they who do, must go to their 
Judge with “ blood-guiltiness” in 
their consciences. Let this be 
solemnly pondered by those min- 
isters who, having had _ the 
“form of sound words,” have 
been carried away by the cur- 
rent of a spurious liberality ; 
have gradually dropped the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Christianity ; 
and now, through fear of of- 
fence or the ridicule of singular- 
ity, avoid them altogether. ‘50 
that the utmost which can be 
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said of them is, that if they do 
not preach the gospel, they do 
not preach against it—i. e. that 
their discourses, in every thing, 
affecting the salvation of a sin- 
ner, contain—just nothing at all 
—Horesco referens / Well may 
their “ flesh tremble,” when 
they think, if ever they think, of 
the interrogatories, which await 
them at the bar of Jesus Christ, 
concerning his suppressed truth ; 
his abused gospel ; his forgotten 
cross: and all this, for the feath- 
er of being thought “ liberal,” 
by men who give themselves no 
trouble to “* escape the wrath to 
come.” | 

The third question is, How 
far the liberality under review 
consists with real charity to 
men ! 

The treating as non-essentials 
and matters of accommodation, 
atl di.ferences which may occur 
within the precincts of that gen- 
eral term *“ Christian,’ is not to 
be justified but upon the principle, 
that such differences cannot en- 
danger the “ saving of the soul.” 
Is this true ? One man believes 
and teaches that the Spirit of 
the living God must change a 
sinner’s heart, and unite him to 
the Lord Jesus, as the Lord his 
righteousness and strength, be- 
fore he can be a Christian, and 
possess a “good hope through 
grace’; another man laughs at 
all this as fanaticism, and main- 
tains that nothing more is neces- 
sary to constitute a Christian 
than a rational assent to the tryth 
of divine revelation, and a good 
moral life. One man worships 
the Lord Jesus Christ as fis Sa- 
viour and his God ; another re- 
presents him as a mere creature ; 
it may be “a frail, fallible, pec- 
cable man.” One rejoices in the 
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sacrifice of Christ, by which he 
is redeemed from the curse of 
the law; and another reputes 
the whole doctrine of redemption 
through the blood of Jesus to be 
an old wife’s fable. Here are 
flat contradictions: and contra- 
dictions of such a nature, that, if 
what is usually termed the ortho- 
dox side, be true, the opposite 
involves nothing less than the 
eternal perdition of those who 
hold it. Yet all these men call 
themselves Christians. N ow it 
is clear as the meridijan gun, that 
the word of God cannot stand 
with both sides ; but that the one 
or the other “ has made him a 
liar ;’’ and it is no less clear that 
he who makes God a hay, by not 
receiving his testimony concern- 
ing his Son, is under condemna- 
tion. It follows, that they who 
enlist themselves under the ban- 
ner of the prevailing liberality, 
either by teaching that there is 
nothing in the doctrines of the 
different sects called Christian, 
which ought to excite controver- 
sy ; or by professing their chari- 
ty for those who hold these most 
detestable opinions ; or by main- 
taining a studied reserve toward 
the peculiarities of the mediato- 
rial plan, are leaguedin a cone 
spiracy against the “ glorious 
gospel” of the “ great God our 
Sayiour,” and those eternal in- 
terests of men, from which the 
faith of itis inseparable. Deceiv- 
ed by this traffic of complaisan- 
ces, especially when they see the 
ministers of religion among the 
most active in promoting it ; 
many rest in the conclusion, that 
it is of no consequence what they 
believe, if their character in 
society be fair. ‘ Searching the 
Scriptures,” for the “words of 
eternal life,” becomes an anti- 
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quatecd employment. Occasional 
misgivings of -conscience are 
relieved by the soothing imagina- 
tion that we are all Christians, 
and that is enough. Gross 
ignorance of the gospel thickens 
apace, in a clime illuminated by 
its broadest sunshine. The bar- 
riers which ought to divide the 
church from the world, are swept 
away, and every trait of discrimi- 
nation effaced. ‘* What fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness ? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? 
and what concord hath Christ 
with Belial? or what part hath 
he that believeth with an infidel :” 
is a tale of other times. And 
thus, ina“ landof Bibles,” which 
cannot be opened without the 
lightning of God’s reprobation 
of their folly flashing in their 
faces, miserable sinners, unjusti- 
fied, unwashed, unsanctified, are 
praising each other’s Christiani- 
ty! The delusion is often foster- 
ed by the very men, whose office 
should impel them to counteract 
and destroy it. And there is too 
sad reason to fear that the loss of 
the soul is the first thing which 
awakens numbers from their 
dream. Yes, they “ die in their 
iniquity ; but”—but “their blood 


shall be required at the hand” of 


those pastors who “ warned” 
them not. That liberality, there- 
fore, which lets. all sorts of 
opinions pass under the large 
cloak of “ Christian ;”? or which 
forbears to urge, without qualifi- 
.cation, the peculiar topics of the 
gospel, deserves another epithet 
than “charttable.””. Of charity 
it has nothing but the abused 
name. Instead of executing ber 
benign functions, it comes with 
perfidy, and cruelty, and death, 
to the souls of men. 
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If we look a little closer at 
this affected liberality, we shall 
perceive that, exclusively of its 
tendency, the very attribute 
which it vaunts the loudest, 
universal fo/erance, has no ex- 
istence. 

The proof is short. No men 
are more impatient of contradic- 
tion in the affairs of common life, 
than these liberal thinkers ; no 
men eontend for their political 
views with fiercer zeal, or deep- 
er animosity. Why? Because 
human speculations are more 
certain than the truth of God? 
or civil arrangements of higher 
moment than the concerns of a 
future world? That cannot be 
pretended. Why, then, do the 
bosomsofthese * liberal” philoso- 
phers swell with rage against a 
political opponent? And surely 
no men can pursue others. with 
more contemptand rancouff than 
do they whomsoever they are 
pleased to stigmatize as bigots. 
Yet, what have the bigots done ? 
By the nature of the case, they 
are under no obligation to be as 
condescending to a “ liberal” 
man, as this latter to them. He 
is bound by his profession to be 
as charitable to a bigot as to any 
other. But the contrary is true. 
* Bigot” is a brand of infamy ; 
not less than “ heretic” or “ infi- 
del,” and quite as freely applied. 
Serious as the subject is, one can 
hardly forbear smiling at the 
mistakes which we are apt to 
commit in estimating our own 
characters. The man who sup- 
posed himself inaccessible to 
flattery, was not aware, till his 
acuteF friend detected him, that 
this supposition was precisely 
the point in which his vanity was 
centred, and was assailable by 
the flatterer. As little do they, 
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who plume themselves on their 
freedom from bigotry, suspect 
that their “liberality” is the 
point on which they betray the 
very temper they denounce in 
others. Touch this darling of 
theirs, and you will find that 
they have as much bigotry as 
other folk, ‘There are no more 
decided bigots on earth, than 
those who are bigoted to liberali- 
ty. The fact is, that modern 
liberality is of the same kind and 
spirit with the old heathen toler- 
ance. One was at perfect liber- 
ty to worship his calf, provided 
another might burn incense to 
the queen of heaven. And thus 
Baal, and Jupiter, and Moloch, 
and Mithras, and all the rest of 
them, fraternized in the most 
liberal intercourse. “If you 
have but a god, no matter who 
or what ; only do not interfere 
with your neighbours.” And it 
is very possible that, upon the 
same terms, Christians might, 
for a time, have fared easier than 
they did. But the moment they 
taught men to turn from these 
vanities to serve the living God, 
ihe worshippers of Baal, and 
Jupiter, and Moloch, and the 
whole rabble of pagan deities, 
rushed upon them, and drenched 
the earth with their blood. So 
how: compliment my dogma, 
ald I will compliment yours. 
But let unbending truth fall in 
with the confederacy, and accost 
the members of it without cere- 
mony. Let her arraign the car- 
nality of one, the corruptness of 
another, and the unfaithfulness 
of a third. Let her deny, at 
cnce, the Christianity of all who 
reject the divinity and atonement 
of our Lord Jesus ; or who, ad- 
mitting both, live without the 
practical influence of either ; and 
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immediately the cry will be rais- 
ed. “ Bigot,” “ fanatic,” will 
start from a hundred mouths ; 
and, short of open violence, as 
little mercy will be shown to 
wisdom’s children by modern, 
as by ancient toleration. Instead, 
therefore, of a pure and effective 
benevolence, this liberality of the 
ave is amask drawn over the 
face of enmity to God’s holiest 
truth, and to all who espouse it. 
That “ love” which is “ without 
dissimulation,” wears no such 
guise. It consists in kind affec- 
tions and offices. It can do men 
good without flattering their 
corruptions, or sanctifying their 
mistakes. It is he ‘who con- 
verts a sinner from the error of 
his way,” not he who treats it as 
harmless, that * shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins.” Between 
the incessant agitations of dis- 
pute, and the oblivious calm of 
indifference, there is a wide 
scope for the exercise of Chris- 
tian forbearance. 

But let those who desire not 
to be entrapped into a fatal se- 
curity, beware how they listen to 
the siren song. Let them re- 
member, that an air of affableness 
and magnanimity is often a pass- 
port for error, both speculative 
and practical, to an undefinable 
extent. There is so much digni- 
ty in freedom from little preju- 
dices, and so much flattery 1n the 
reputation of it, that generous 
minds are thrown off their guard 
by its very appearance. Im- 
pressions, slight at first, are deep- 
ened by repetition: advantages 
are imperceptibly gained over 
the sternness of truth, and the 
caution of virtue: and the head 
and the heart are perverted, un- 
der the seductive notion of over- 
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coming prejudice. But one im- 
age is presented to the eye, and 
that is liberality. Her features, 
her attitude, her voice, her wea- 
pons, and her attire, are always 
the same. Her broad mantle 
covers the approach of the fiend, 
till the treacherous blow be yiv- 
en,and “ truth fall in the streets.” 
Certain it is, that such has been 
the ordinary course of those 
who have turned “ away from the 
holy commandment delivered 
anto them.” They began with 
a show of liberality, and ended in 
downright apostacy. Nor can 
there be a worse symptom of a 
professor of Christianity, than an 
anxiety to be accounted liberal 
on points of principle. It is an 
anxiety which Christ and his 
apostles never displayed. It is 
the mark of one with whom the 
“answer of a good conscience” 
is of less value than the breath 
of a passing compliment; one 
who “loves the praise of men 
more than the praise of God.” 


ie 


THE THREE QUESTIONS. 


BERNARD’s three questions 
are worth the asking ourselves, 
in any enterprise :—l. Is_ it 
lawful ? May Ido it, and not sin ? 
2. Is it becoming meas a Chris- 
tian? May Ido it, and not wrong 
my profession? 3. Is it expedi- 
ent? May I doit, and not offend 
my weak brother ° 


ANECDOTE 
OF PETER THE THIRD. 

Iw the days of Peter the Third, 
a canon of the cathedral of 
Seville, affected in his dress, and 
particularly in his shoes, could 
not find a workman to his liking. 
An unfortunate shoemaker, to 
‘whom he applied after quitting 
many others, having brought him 
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a pair of shoes not made to please 
his taste, the canon became furj- 
ous, and killed him. The unhap- 
py man left a widow, four daugh- 
ters, and a son 14 years of age, 
They made their complaint to 
the Chapter; the canon was 
prosecuted, and condemned nog 
to afifiear in the choir for a year, 
The young shoemaker having 
attained to man’s estate, was 
scarcely able to get a livelihood, 
and overwhelined with wretched- 
ness, sat down on the day of a 
procession at the door of the 
cathedral of Seville, in the mo- 
ment the procession passed by. 
Amongst the other canons, he 
perceived the murderer of his 
father. At the sight of this 
man, filial affection, rage and 
despair got so far the better of 
his reason, that he fell furiously 
upon the priest, and stabbed him 
to the heart. The young man 
was seized, convicted of the 
crime, and immediately con- 
demned to be quartered alive. 
The king was then at Seville ; 
and hearing of the particulars, 
determined to be himself ths 
judge of the young man. When 
he proceeded to giye judgment, 
he first annulled the sentence 
just pronounced, and after ask- 
ing the young man what was 
his profession, J furbid you, said 
he, to make shoes for a year to 
come. Edin. Miss. Mag. 


aD 
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The following lines of Cowper possess exquisite beav- 
ty, and are above all praise. , 


ADDRESS TO DEITY. 


Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, ETERNAL WORD! 
From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 
At randum, ‘without honour, hope or peace. 
From thee is all that svothes the life of may 
His high endeavour and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But oh! thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor 
Aad with thee rich, take what thou wilt sw4y- 
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Review of Mew Publications. 


Universalism confounds and de- 
stroys itself; or letters to a 
friend, in four farts, &c. Se. 
By JosEru SPALDING, 4. M. 
Pastor of a Church in Buck- 
land. Wright. Northamp- 
ton. 1805. /fift. 359. 


Tue subject of this book is 
highly interesting ; as there is 
an essential difference between 
the scheme which supposes God 
will put an endless difference 
between the righteous and the 
wicked, and that which promi- 
ses salvation to all mankind. If 
the former be true, the latter is 
not only false, but pregnant with 
infinite mischief to the souls of 
men; and the cause of truth re- 
quires, that every lawful means 
should be used to expose the 
falsehood, and counteract the 
tendency of such a system. 

This work is divided into four 
parts, each containing a number 
of letters. 

The general object of the first 
and second part is to show that 
the scheme, which denies all fu- 
ture punishment, and that which 
supposes a “ limited punishment 
hereafter, are made up of con- 
tradictions.” p. 9th and 22d. 
From numerous quotations and 
the reasoning upon them, it ap- 
pears with sufficient evidence, 
that each of those schemes is ve- 
ry inconsistent with itself, and 
involves many absurdities. It is 
thought, however, that the ex- 
pression, ,“* made up of contra- 
dictions,” is too strong. A 
scheme may contain contradic- 
tions, and even many contradic- 
tions ; yet not be made up of 
contradictions. 


The professed design of the 
third part, beside answering ob- 
jections, is to shew that the nat- 
ural and proper meaning of ever- 
lasting, eternal, forever, forever 
and ever, and the original words 
from which they are translated, 
is endless duration. 

The remarks and criticisms 
upon these terms appear to be 
just, and are sufficient to satisfy 
a candid inquirer after truth, 
that “ they properly mean end- 
less duration, and that this is their 
common and necessary import, 
as used in the holy Scriptures.” 

The objections urged by Uni- 
versalists, are fairly and fully an- 
swered. 

The author’s principal object 
in the fourth part is to shew, 
that “the sufficiency of the 
atonement for the salvation of all 
is consistent with the final de- 
struction of a part of mankind.” 

This is an important section, 
and deserves a careful perusal 5 
as the Universalists found some 
of their most specious arguments 
and objections upon the suppos- 
ed inconsistency of these ideas. 
The author exhibits, in a clear 
and convincing light, the nature 
of the atonement, and also the 
consistency of God’s leaving 
some men to final sin and ruin, 
with the doctrine, that the atone- 
ment opens a door of salvation 
for all. 

W hat is said upon the second 
death, we think scriptural and 
pertinent. 

There are defects in the style, 
which will be noticed by the crit- 
ical reader; and some of the 
arguments, and answers to ob- 
jections might, with advantage, 
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have been considerably contract- 
ed. 

But this work, notwithstand- 
ing its defects, is far from being 
destitute of merit. It indicates 
strength of mind, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the sa- 
ered Scriptures. The reason- 
ing .is, generally, perspicuous 
and conclusive. And though 
little that is new can be expected 
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upon this subjcct, since the mas- 
terly and unanswerable publica- 
tions of Drs. Edwards and 
Strong ; yet, considering the pre- 
valence of Universalism, and its 
dangerous-tendency, we hesitate 
not to recommend this work to 
the attentive and prayerful peru- 
sal of those, who wish to know 
the truth upon a question, in 
which all are deeply interested. 








Religious Juteiligence, 


DOMESTIC. 


NINTH MEETING OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY IN THE COUNTIES OF 
BERKSHIRE AND COLUMBIA. 
Tre ninth annual meeting of the 

Congregational Missionary Society, 
in the counties of Berkshire and Co- 
lumbia, was holden agreeably to ap- 
pointment, at the meeting-house in 
Richmond, Sept. 16, 1806; at the 
epening of which a sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. Beriah Hotchkin, 
from. Matt. xvi. 18. “ And I say also 
unto thee, that thou art Peter; and 
upon this rock E will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

At this meeting the Society was 
encouraged to continue, and, if possi- 
ble, to merease their exertions to 
spread the knowledge of the gospel, 
by having opportunity to witness an 
addition to the body of several valua- 
ble members. 

The Report of the Trustees, con- 
taining an account of their proceed- 
ings the last year, relative to the em- 
ployment of missionaries, and the ex- 
penditure of monies, was exhibited 
to the Society and received their ap- 
probation. From this report it ap- 
pears that the Trustees, during the 


year, had engaged eighty weeks of 


missionary service ; that they had 
received returns from their mission- 
aries of forty-four weeks of service, 
actually performed ; that the mis- 
sjonaries who had made returns, had 
preached 268 sermons, besides at- 
tending many religious conferences, 
and making many family visits ; that 


they had distributed in the new set- 
tiements about 200 books belonging 
to the Society, and brought back in 
contributions $51 87. 

The Report of the Treasurer was 
also heard and accepted. The fol- 
lowing is his report atlarge. 


A statement of the funds of the Con- 
grezational Missionary Society, orig- 
inated in the counties of Berkshire and 
Columbia, and the expenditures of 
the same, from the 12th of Sept. 
1804, to the 21st of Nov. 1806. 


Account of the monies retelved by the Treasurer. 


D. C. 
Balance in the Treasury, Sept. 12th, 1804, 345 59 
Sept. 18, A contribution from the Rev. Mr. 
1804. Collin’s Society in Lanesborough 24 06 
From a friend of missions 2 00 
From do. do. 1 00 
A contribution from Rev. Mr. Morse’s 
society at Green River 8 56 
Ott. 24. Addition to the last contribution from 
Pittsfield 110 
25. From Mr. Asaph Morgan, collected on 
a mission 8 35 
Dec. 13. From Rev. Benjamin Wooster, collect 
ed on a mission 18 09 
Jan. 12, Acontribution from the town of Pitts 
1805. field 12 29 
18. From Rev. John Morse, collected ona 
mission 21 10 
Feb. Ir. A contribution from the town of 
Windsor 20 34 
April 8. From Rev. Samuel Fuller, collected on 
a mission 31 3§ 
2%. “oma female friend of missions § 09 
a 


y. Acontribution from the town of Lee 23 33 
From Rev. Gideon Hawley, adonation I 00 
June 14. From Mr. Samuel P. Robbins, collected 


on a mission 25 OS 
Aug. 22. From a friend of missions 12 09 
From do. do. in Williamstown 10 09 
Sept. 17. From do. do. 1 00 
A contribution from the town of Shef- 
field 12 25 
Jan. ®, From Rev. Joseph Avery, collected on 
18006. * amission 18 45 
Feb. 18. A contribution from the town of Pitts* 
field 23 98 
March 23. A contribution from the town of San~ 
disheld 23 08 
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April 15. Acontribution from the town of Lee 25 70 
From Mr. Jeremiah Osborn, col- 
lected on a mission 30 58 
a9. From Rev.Nathaniel Turner, collected 
on a mission 10 0O 
A contribution from the town of Stock- 
bridge 86 03 
From a female friend of missions in 
Stock bridge 4 00 
A contribution from the town of Rich- 
mord 22 §2 
Aug. 24. From a female friend of missions in 
Williamstown 10 0O 
Sept. I. Fromthe Rev. Alvan Hyde, being the 
profits arising from the sale of the 


first volume of (he Panoplist ZI 35 

9. From Dea. Elisha Bradiey,adonation 6 OO 

15. Froma friend of missions 12 00 
16. Acontribu’ » \from the town of Green 

River 5 39 


A contribution from the town of 
Greenfield in the county of Green, 


in the state of New-York 19 65 
From the Rey. Oliver Ayer, collected 
on a mission 32 86 
A contribution from the town of West- 
Stockbridge 13 70 
From Mr. Jeremiah Minklee,adonation I OO 
From Mr. Timothy Barns, a donation I oo 
From Mr. Azariah Clark, a donation I 00 
A contribution from the town of 
Washington 7 co 
Nov. 17. Fron Mr. Eben. I. Leavenworth, col- 
lected on a mission 26 O09 
From Rev. Gideon Hawley, adonation I OO 


From Rev. Alvan Hyde, being the 
profits arising from the sale of Vin- 
cent’s Explanations of the Cate- 
chism 13 

21. From sundry members, for their annu- 
al dues and entrance money, from 
the 12th Sept. 1804, and at vari- 
ous times, to this date 172 ©O 


8 





Total 1170 87 


The number, and amount of books received since the 
T2th of Sept. 1804, and which now remain in the 
Treasury, viz. 

Feb. 18, 1806. Received from the town of Pitts- 
fieid, ‘ 

I Bible, at 87 cts.; 1 Religious Life, 1 dol.; D. c. 

I Bible Dictionary, 88 cts. Total value 2 
April 18. Received by the hand of Rev. Thomas 

Allen, the fuilowing books, being a do- 
nation from a gentleman in Boston, viz. 

3 1-2 dozen Bibles, at 8 50 perdoz. 





29 
4 1-4 dozen Testaments, at 4 OO 17 0O 
6 Primers co 2 
3 I-2 dozen Dialogues, at 075 2 62 
Transportation charged in the bill to Mr. Allen © 4! 
Total value of books 52 78 
Monies paid by order of the Trustees, since Septem- 
ber 12, (804. 
Oct. 25, Paid Mr. Asaph Morgan, the balance 
1804. due to him for 14 weeks missionary D. c. 
services 36 CO 


Dec. 23. Paid Rev. Benj. Wooster the balance 
due to hin for 16 weeks missionary 
services in the northern counties of 


Vermont 49 I4 
Jan. 17, Paid Rev. John Morse for 8 weeks mis- 
1805. sionary services in the county of 
Columbia, and its vicinities 48 0O 


April 8. Paid Rev. Sanmel Fuller for 12 weeks 
missionary services in the counties of 
Cayuga, Ontario and their vicinities 72 OO 
23. Paid Rev. Oliver Ayer im advance of a 
mission 25 0O 
June 14. Paid Mr. Sarnuel P. Robbins, for 14 
weeks missionary services in the 


counties of Luzerne and Wayne 84 00 
Aug. §. -Paid Rev. Joseph Avery in advance of 
a mission 36 O@ 


Vol. Il. No. 10. Ooo 


Sept. 17. Paid Rev. Alvan Hyde for postage of 
letters sent to him, as Secretary of 
the society I 25 
Oct. 23. Paid Rev. Alvan Hyde forthe expense 
of printing the Society’s address 14 09 
29. Paid Re*. Nathaniel Turner in advance 
of a mission 80 OO 
Jan. 8, Paid Rev, Joseph Avery the balance due 
1806. to him for 12 weeks missionary ser- 
vices in the western counties of the 
state of New York 36 co 
28. Paid Kev. Asaph Morgan for 8 weeks 
migsionary services, in the north- 
western counties of Vermont 48 098 
April 15. Paid Mr. Jeremiah Osborn the sum due 
to him for 8 weeks missionary ser- 
‘* vices in the county of Luzerne 48 ©0O 
29. Paid Rev. Nathaniel Turner the balance 
due to him for 16 weeks missionary 
services in the northwestern coun- 


ties of Vermont 16 00 
May 29. Paid Mr. Ebenezer I. Leavenworth in 
advance of a mission 26 Ooo 


Sept. 16. Paid Rev. Oliver Ayer the balance due 
to him for 13 weeks missionary la- 
bours im the counties of Green and 
Schoharie, and thetr vicinities 18 33 
Paid Riv. Alvan Hyde for the postage 
of ietters directéd to him, as secres 


tary of the Society O75 
Paid Rey. Enos Bliss, in advance of a 
mission 20 CO 


Nov. 17. Paid Mr. Ebenezer I. Leavenworth the 
balance due to him for 12 weeks mis- 
sionary services in the northeasterly 

parts of Pennsylvania 36 CO 

Total paid out 704 47 

Balance in the Treasury, Nov. 17,1806 466 40 

—— 

1170 87 

WILLIAM WALKER, Treasurer. 


Officers of the Society for the present 


year. 

Rev. STEPHEN WEST, D. D. Pre- 
sident. | 

Hon. TIMOTHY EDWARDS, Esq. 
Vice-President. 

Hon. Witt1am Wacker, Esq. 
Treasurer. 


Rev. Atvan Hype, Secretary. 
Rev. OLIVER AYER, Cleré. 
Trustees. 

Rev. Stephen West, D. D. Hon. 
Timothy Edwards, Esq. Rev. Ephraim 
Judson, David Rossetter, Esq. Rev. 
Alvan Hyde, William Walker, Esq. 
Rey. David Perry, Obadiah Ward, 
Esq. Rev. Samuel Shepard, Deacon 
Levi Nye, Rev. Daniel Collins. 

Hon. Timoruy Epvwarps, Esq. 
Auditor. 

The next annual meeting of the So- 
ciety will be holden at the meeting- 
house in Pittsfield, the third Tuesday 
in Sept. 1807, at 2 o’clock, P.M. 
Rev. Silas Churchill of New Lebanon, 
is appointed to preach on the occa- 
sion, and in case of his failure, Rev. 
Jonathan Nash of Middlefield. 
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FOREIGN. 

EDINBURGH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Tuis society has lately publish- 
ed its annual report, containing 
a view of the progress of their 
affairs during the last vear. An 
occurrence of considerable impor- 
tance to their mission in Tartary, 
which has recently taken place, is thus 
related. “ When the state of our 
funds had put it out ofthe power ofthe 
missjonaries to redeem any more oF 
the native youths, the providence 
of God, in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, sent them, free of cost, from a 
distant part of Tartary, above forty 
children, to be educated inthe Christ- 
ian faith. They are of a tribe of 
Kirghisian Tartars, of both sexes, and 
from five to fifteen years otf age. In 
their native country, they were, to hu- 
man appearance, placed beyond the 
reach of the means: of grace; but 
HE who savs, “I will bring my sons 
from far, and my daughters from the 
ends of the earth,” compelled their 
tribe, under the pressure of famine, to 
offer their children to the Emperor 
as the price of bread; and induced 
his counsellors to presenta portion of 
them to the missionaries at Karass, to 
be educated under their eye, in the 
Christian religion. 

*O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out.” 
Would it have been proper for the 
missionaries to have declined the of- 
fer because they had not the approba- 
tion of the society ? Would it have 
been proper for the society, after they 
received information, to have censur- 
ed their conduct in accepting so sin- 
rular a gift? Certainly not. They 
are the Children of Providence. 
Godhas said, “Take thesechildren and 
educate them for me, I will give you 
your wages :’ and it is hoped that the 
friends of religion will not suffer the 
missionaries to want the means of 
feeding and clothing them, and of 
bringing them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” 

Still later accounts, we understand, 
have been received from Karase, from 
which it appears that the missionary 
settlement is healthy ; that the bap- 
tized natives conduct themselves in 
a manner that accredits their profes- 
sion ; that their young people are very 


promising, several of them being able 
toread both Turkish and English; that 
the prejudices of the surrounding na- 
tives are not so violent as former! y ;and 
that even some ofthe Edfendis are be- 
come friendly, and seem to wish wel} 
to their cause. The Russian Goy- 
ernment has made them a grant of 
land, and annexed to the grant cer. 
tain important privileges. A tract 
against Mohammedism has been 
printed by the missionaries in their 
press at Karass. It is written 
in Arabic, and the typography is 
remarkably well executed.* The 
tract makes a great stir among the 
Moslems. Mr. Brunton has made 
considerable progress in translating 
the Scriptures into the language of 
the country. To this object he has de- 
voted much of his: time and atten- 
tion ; and he thinks that he has suc- 
ceeded in making such a translation 
as will be understood, not only by the 
Turks, but also by the Tartars.. All the 
the missionaries, and some even of the 
Effendis, are anxious to have it print- 
ed, but this cannot be done without a 
new font of Arabic types ; and in the 
present exhausted state of the socie- 
ty’s- fund it is doubtful whether they 
can engage in this great and neces- 
sarily expensive work. 
METHODIST CONFERENCE. 

The minutes of the annual confer- 
ence of the Methodist preachers late 
in connexion with Mr. Wesley, repre- 
sent the numbers in their societies to 
be as fallows : 


In Great Britaan.................00. 110,803 
| RSS 23,773 
GP AM ceeds ede nrcestncnapiitndl AO 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 

and Newfoundland.......... cay’ GOD 


West Indies, Whites.... 1,775 
Coloured people, &c..13,165 
14,940 





United States. Whites ...95,629 
Coloured people, &c..24,316 
119,945 








270,919 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Extract from an address to the Christ- 
ians in the Prussian States. 

“In that highly favoured country 
where, for a considerable time past, 
* A copy of the tract lias been sent'te 

one of the Editors of the Panoplist. 
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the spirit of active Christian charity 
has been awakened, and a fire kindled 
by the Lord, which already shines in- 
to the remotest parts of the earth. In 
the powerful kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain, a society hasbeen formed gon- 
sisting of Christians of all ranks and 
religious denominations, for the lau- 
dable purpose of propagating the 
word of God, to the utmost of their 
power, by cheap distribution among 
the poor.” 

(Here follows an extract from the 
first Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Soejety.] 

‘“‘ No fire burns upon the altar of the 
Lord, without spreading its flames 
around. This fire has also extended 
its flames. The zeal of Christians in 
England has also infused itself into 
the hearts of Christians in Germany. 

“* Already in the German Empire 
a society has been formed, actuated 
by the same. spirit and for the same 
purpose as that in England. In the 
Prussian states also there is still room 
for sowing the good seed of the 
word. They stil contain districts 
where, in the houses of many Protes- 
tant families, the precious Bible is 
sought in vain. 

*‘ Christians in our Prussian coun- 
try! who have been favoured by God 


with spiritual blessings in heaventy 
places, and at the same time in great~- 
er or less degrees with temporal 
goods, aid us by your active concur- 
rence in performing this work of love. 
Enable us by your charitable contri- 
-butions, both small and great (for 
the smallest gift derives worth from 
the intention of the giver, and be- 
comes, by God’s blessing, great) to 
sow the good seed of God’s word in 
abundance. Letus do good to all 
men, but chiefiyto those of the house- 
hold of faith. (Gal. vi. 9.)” 

The above-mentioned address hav- 
ing been enclosed in a letter to his 
Prussian Majesty soliciting his gra- 
cious protection, he returned the fol- 
lowing answer : 

«* It is with real satisfaction that I 
discover, from your letter of the 7th 
of February, and the enclosed address, 
the laudable endeavours of the Prus- 
sian Bible Society for the gratuitous 
and cheap distribution of the Bible to 
the poor of my dominions ; and whilst 
I render justice to your particular 
merit in prornoting such an useful in- 
stitution, I transmitto vou at the same 
time 20 Frederick’s d’or, as an addition 
to its funds. | am your gracious King, 

“ FREDERIC WILLIAM.” 


( To be continued. ) 








Literarp Jntelliqence. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Rev. Dr. Playfair, Principal 
of the College of St. Andrew’s, has 
published his proposals for a Com- 
plete System of Geography, Ancient 
and Modern. It is to consist of six 
volumes in Quarto, each vol. contain- 
ing upwards of 700 pages, price two 
guineas, accompanied by 50 large 
sheet maps. The first volume will 
appear as soon as a competent num- 
ber of subscribers is obtained. 

A MSS. of the Gospel of St. John 
in Latin, but written on parchment in 
Roman characters mixed with Saxon, 
said to be 1,200 years old, has been 
lately exhibited to the Antiquarian 
Society, by the Rev. Mr. Milner. 

Captain Macnamara, of the East 
India Company’s service, has publish- 
ed in the Medical and Physical Journ- 
al for August, the following circum- 
stances respecting Vaccination, which 


occurred to him, last autumn, at 
Cheltenham. Meeting 2 woman with 
achild, whose face was shockingly 
disfigured by eruption, he inquired 
the cause, and was told, that the child 
had been inoculated, twelve months bach, 
with the Cow-Pox; and had been, in 
consequence, in that stete, ever since! 
Determined to investigate the fact, 
he waited on the mother, who assur- 
ed him that the child had never been in- 
oculated at all, but that she intended 
taking it to Dr. Fenner for that purpose, 
since the Cow-Pox inoculation had entire- 
ly cured anot/.er of her children, which 
had been afficted with a similar erup- 
tion. ‘This, the Editors say, thev un- 
derstand has been since done; and 
the skin, as in the former instance, 
became, almost immediately after, 
perfectly free from erm on; and 
such instances, they add, are become 
familiar to them. Captain Macna- 
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mara justly observes, that had he 
quitted Cheltenham without - investi- 
gating this affair, he might have been 
innocently the cause of propagating a 
most wanton or malicicus falsehood ; 
while he might have asserted the case 
to have fallen under his own observa- 
tion. _ 

The sale of the must popular periodi- 
cal works in France is said notto ex- 
ceed 500 copies, while thatofthe same 
class of works in England varies 
from 1000 to 10,000. In Germany, 
4000 copies are sold, it is said, of the 
Jena Literary Gazette ; and nearly as 
many of some other literary and sci- 
entific Journais. 

A new periodical work is just com- 
mencing, enuiled The Literary Pano- 
rama, in tae nthiy numbers. price 2s. 
6d., printed on extra -oval paper. It 
will include a Revie» of books, chief- 
ly foreign; a Regisie: of Events ; 
and a Magazine of Varieties It 
professes to comprise intelligence 
from the various districts of the 
United Kingdom ; the British con- 
nexions in the East Indies, the West 
Indies, America, Africa, Western 
Asia, and the Continent of Europe. 

The flourishing state of the grand 
staple manufacture of this kingdom 
may be estimated from the following 
comparative view. In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in 1725, were 
reemers Sone 26,671 pieces of broad 
cloth; in 1805, they amounted to 
300,237 pieces, making 10,079,256 
yards. Of narrow cloths, in 1738, 
there were 14,496 pieces manufac- 
tured ; and in 1505, they amounted 
to 165,847 pieces, making 6,195,317 
yards. 

FRANCE. 

The imperial printing establish- 
ment at Paris employs 400 workmen, 
besides a number of women, who 
fold and stitch the pamphiets and 
laws printed there. 

M. Guyton gives the following asa 
sure specific against contagion :— 
Take four ounces of salt, six grains 
of manganese, water two ounces, and 
sulphuric acid two ounces. The 
manganese in powder is mixed with 
the salt in an earthen vessel, the 
water is then added, and afterwards 
the sulphuric acid. One fumigation 
is sufficient, if the chamber be not 
inhabited; but if there be patients, 


x 


it must be repeated three or four 
times. 
HOLLAND. 

The Teylerian Society at Haarlem 
have preposed the tollowing ques. 
tions, as the subject of a prize Essay, 
to be adjudged on the 8th of April, 
18u7 :—1. In what does the difference 
between Naturaiand Keyealed Relig. 
onconsist ? 2. Whether various publi- 
cations have not appeared, at differ. 
enttimes, which tend to obscure this 
diflerence, and to cause the advan. 
tages possessed by Christianity over 
the Religion of Nature to be forgot- 
ten? 3S. Whether, in proportion as 
these writings are disseminated, and 
the two Religions assimilated, in ev- 
ery point, to each other, the most fa- 
tal chects may not be expected to re- 
sult to Christianity, Morality, and 
the happiness of man? The prize 
is a gold medai of 400 florins in value. 
The essays must be written either in 
Dutch, English, French, or Latin. 

The following remedy for stopping 
bleedings from the nose has been in 
universal use, say the ecitors of the 
Medical and Physical Jcurnal, for 
more than a hundred years, in the 
province of Frisia; but was kept a 
profound secret, tli Mr Tyjalingii, 
apothecary at Amsterdam, made its 
composition public : which is as fol- 
lows .—R. Sacchari Saturni unciam 
unam, vitriott Martis unciam semis, 
seorsim terantur in mortaris vitrio, 
adde spiritus vint uncias octo. M. 
Young persons, from ten to twelve 
years of age, are to take ten or 
twelve drops ; patients under twenty, 
fourteen or fifteen drops ; and grown 
persons, twenty drops: four times 
each, in a spoonful of wine or brandy. 
He has succeeded in the most obsti- 
nate cases. By analogy, he recom- 
mends the same medicine for the 
cure of hemorrhages of all kinds; 
particularly those of the uterus, 
which often prove very tedious. 

The literary productions of Hol- 
land, including translations, were 
very numerous last year. On The- 
ology they amounted to 130 ; besides 
journals, which treat chiefly of divin- 
tv, and a weekly paper, which con- 
tains but Biblical Dissertations, znd 
is supported by many persons. On 
medicine, physic, and natural histo- 
ry, 114 works appeared. 
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SPAIN. 

Don MicHAEL CABANELLAS, & 
Spanish Physician, during the prev- 
alance of the contagious distempers 
which raged at Carthagena, shut him- 
self up, with 50 persons, in ene of the 
hospitals of that city, in order to prove 
the efficacy of acid fumigations. He 
and his companions, among whom 
were two of his own children, actual- 
ly slept in the beds where mamy pa- 
tients had recently fallen victims to 
this dreadful disease ; without em- 
ploying any other preservatives than 
the mineral acid fumigations, as di- 
rected by Mr. Guyton; after being 
thus strictly confined, the whole 5i 
persons came out in perfect health. 
The king of Spain has, in conse- 
quence, conferred suitable rewards 
on all who thus exposed themselves 
for the service of the state, and the 
interests of isumanity. 

ITALY. 

An eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
has recently taken place, exceeding 
any thing of the kind within the mem- 
ory of man. The summit of the 
mountain is torn to pieces ; and the 
zim of the crater is quite altered. 
in consequence of the number of fis- 
sures, it is thought that a whole side 
of the mountain will fall in. About 
ahundred dwelling houses and es- 
tates have been ruined; with large 
tracts of vineyard ground, cornfields, 
&c. The volcano is not yet quiet.* The 
subterranean noises are dreadful. 
Flashes of lightning are, from time to 
time, emitted from clouds of smoke. 
Great apprehensions are entertained, 
that Torre del Greco may share the 
fate of Herculaneum. A part of its 
streets have been already inundated 
with the lava, which the inhabitants 
have removed with incredible labour 
and fatigue. Still the stream con- 
tinues to run very nearthe place ; and 
the inhabitants are deterred from 
leaving their houses, through fear of 
injury by the glowing cinders dis- 
charged from the mountain. A great 
quantity of ashes has also fallen in 
Naples. — Ch. Ob. 

EAST INDIES. 

We are happy to learn that the 
Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, provost 
cf the college of Fort William, was 
the last year to proceed to Cochin, 

* August, 1806. 
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on the coast of Malabar, for the pur- 
pose of examining the ancient He- 
brew manuscripts preserved in the 
synagogue of the Jews at that place. 
** These manuscripts are represented 
to be of very high antiquity, being 
supposed to contain that portion of 
the Scripture, which was written be- 
fore the dispersion of the Jews. A 
collation of them with the European 
copies has been long desired by the 
learned.” It was to solicit an exam- 
ination of these Hebrew manuscripts, 
that the late President Stiles ad- 
dressed a letter to Sir William 
Jones, in the year 1794. Before the 
President’s letter reached India, this 
great oriental scholar had deceased : 
but it was read to the Asiatic Socie- 
tv, and was to be answered by Sir 
John Shore, (Lord Teignmouth) 
its President, when the necessary re- 
searches should have been made. 
The early return of Sir John Shore 
to England was inauspicious to this 
design, as well as to the general in- 
terests of oriental literature. It is 
gratifying, however, to find, that the 
object is still kept in view, and that it 
was likely to be prosecuted by Dr. 
Buchanan ; whose established literary 
character, and distinguished zeal in 
the cause of oriental learning, are a 
suflicient pledge for the fidelity of the 
investigation. — 
UNITED STATES. 

Noan Weasrer, Esq. so well 
known in the literary world by his la- 
bours to improve the English lan- 
guage, and to facilitate an accurate 
knowledge of it, we understand is 
now engaged and far advanced in the 
arduous and expensive undertaking 
of compiling a complete Dictionary of 
the English language; but informs 
the public that he has not the means 
to prosecute it entirely at his own ex- 
pense. He has invited to his assist- 
ance the instructors of the principal 
seminaries in the United States, and 
has already received the patronage of 
the faculties of Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Williamstown, and Middlebu- 
ry Colleges. In accomplishing an 
object of such magnitude and im- 
portance, for which Mr. W. from na- 
ture and habit is peculiarly fitted, and 
which may prove both honorary and 
advantageous to ourcountry, we trust 
every literary institution, and every 
meg of science will cheerfully leiid 
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his aid. Mr. W. alsoproposes to ex- 
hibit correct etymologies: of many 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew words, to 
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be inserted in future editions of dic. 
tionaries and lexicons of those lan, 
guages. \ 
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List of Mew Publications. 


The importance of preaching the 
Word of God, in a plain, distinguish- 
ing, and faithful manner. A sermon, 
de ‘livered at the ordination of the 
Rev . Josiah W. Cannon, to the pasto- 
ral care of the church and congrega- 
tion in Gill, (Mass.) By Theophilus 
Packard, A.M, pastor of the church 
in Shelburne. Greenfield. J. Denio. 
1806. 

A discourse, delivered at the dedi- 
cation of the new academy in Frye- 
burg, June 4, 1806. By the Rev. 
Nathaniel Porter, A.M. Portland. 
Thomas B. Wait. 1806. 

A sermon, delivered at Ashburn- 
ham, May 22, 1806, at the interment 
of Mr. John Cushing, jun. who ex- 
— at the house of his father. By 

eth Payson, A. M. pastor of the 
church im Rindge. Leominster, 
(Mas.) S.& J. Wilder. 1807. 

A sermon, delivered at Hartford, 

a 6, 1807, »t the funeral of the 

James Cogswell, D. D. late 
pastor of the church in Scotland, in 
the town of Windham. By Nathan 
Strong, pastor of the north Presbyte- 
rian church in Hartford. Hartford. 
Hudson & Goodwin. 1807. 

A Catalogue of Plants contained in 
the Botanic Garden at Elgin, in the 
vicinity of New-York,—established in 
4801, by David Hosack, M.D. pro- 
fessor of Botany and Materia Medica 
in Columbia College, and Fellow of 
the Linnzan Societyin London. New- 
York, T. & J. Swords. 

The Domestick Chaplain: being 
fifty-two short Lectures, with appro- 
priate Hymns, on the most interesting 
subjects, for every Lord’s day in the 
year. Designed for the imp srovement 
of families of every Christian denomi- 


mation. By John Stanford, M. A. 


New-York, T.& J. Swords. 

‘A world without souls. First A- 
merican from the second London E- 
dition. Hartford. Lincoln & Glea- 


son. 
A discourse delivered next Lord’s 


day after the interment of deacon Pe. 
ter Whitney, who departed this life 
Dec. 9, 1805, in the 60th year of his 
age. By Nathanael Emmons, D. D. 
pastor of the church in Franklin. 
Providence. Heaton & Williams. 

The Christian Institutes; or, the 
sincere word of God. Being a plain 
and impartial account of the whole 
faith and duty of a Christian. Col. 
lected out of the writings of the Old 
and New Testament: digested under 
proper heads, and delivered in the 
words of Scripture. By the Right 
Rev. Father in Ged, Francis, late 
bishop of Chester. The Ist Ameri- 
ean, from the 12th London edition, 
I2mo. pp.330. NewYork. T.& J, 
Swords. 

The Grave, a poem, by Robert 
Blair. To whigh is added, Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Church-vard. 
12mo. Newburyport. W.& J. Gil- 
man. 

Memoirs of Captain Roger Clap, 
one of the frst settlers of New Eng- 
land, contaming an account of the 
hare ships which he and others expe- 
rienced on their landing. 12mo. 37 
cents, marble covers. Boston. W. 
T. Clap. 

The Chiistian Character exempli- 
fied fromthe papers of Mary Magda- 
len A +5 late wife of Frederick 
Charles A——s, of Goodman’s Fields; 
selected and revised Ly John Newton, 
Rector of St. Ma:y, Wooinoth. 
New-York, Kimber, Conrad, & Co. 

The Wonders of Creation, natural 
and artificial, in 2 vois. Containing 
an account of the most remarsable 
Mountains, rivers, lakes, caves, cata- 
racts, mineral spring's, Indian mounds, 
and antiquities in the world. Boston. 
J. M. Dunham. 





IN THE ger 

A new edition of V" -boter’s Gram- 

mar, revised and preacy enlarged by 

the author. New York.’ Brisban & 
Brannan 
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Walker’s Dictionary abridged. 
New York. Brisban & Brannan. 

Institutes of Biblical Criticism, or, 
Heads of the Course of Lectures on 
that Subject, read in the University 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, in 8vo. 
by Gilbert Gerrard, D. D. Professor 
of Divinity. England. 

Beausobre’s Introduction to the 
New Testament. Engiand. 


WORKS PROPOSED. 
Sermons, by Hugh Biair, p.p.F.Rr.¢. 
late Professorof Rhetoric and Belle 
Lettres, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, in 3 vols. complete, from the 
25th London edition of 5 vols. To 
which will be prefixed, the Life of the 
Author. Boston. Js«M. Dunham. 


———p -) > 
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On the 1lith of Fune, 1806, the Rev. 
Jos1aH W. Cannon, was ordained to 
the pastoral care of the Congrega- 
tional church and society in Giil. 
The Rev. Moses Miller, of Heath, 
made the introductory prayer; the 
Rev. Theophilus. Packard, of Shel- 
burne, preached the sermon; the 
Rey Joseph Field, of Charlemont, 
made the consecrating prayer ; the 
Rev. John Emerson, of Conway, gave 
the charge; the Rev. David Smith, 
of Durham, (Con.) gave the right 
hand of fellowship, and the Rev. Eze- 
kiel L. Bascom, of Gerry, made the 
concluding prayer. 

On the 18th of Feb. 1807, was or- 
cained at Winthrop, (Me.) Rev. 
Davip Tuurstron. The introduc- 


tory prayer by the Rev. Asa Lyman 
of Bath ; sermon by Rev. Elijah Par- 
ish, from 2 Cor. ii. 16. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Jonathan Powers of 
Penobscot ; charge by Rev. Elipialet 
Gillet of Hallowell; the right hand 
of fellowship by Rev. Mighill Blood 
of Buckston: concluding prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Bayley, of Newcastle. 
Ordsined, 4th February, 1807, as 
an evangelisi, at West Hampton, 
Rev. ALvaw Sanperson. Sermon 
by Rev. Rufus Wells, of Whately; 
charge by Rev. Dr. Lyman; right 
hand of fellowship by Rev. Enoch 
Hale; Rev. Payson Williston made 
the introductory prayer ; ordainin 
prayer by Rev. Solomon Williams ; 
concluding prayer by Rey. Mr. Tracy. 


——t $: D3 


Dbituaryp. 


Ar Stafford, (Conn.) on the 16th 
ult. Rev. Joan Writrarp, pv.p. 
Pastor of the First Church in that 
town. He was son of the late Rev. 
Samuel Willard, of Biddeford, and 
brother of the late President of Har- 
vard College. He was graduated at 
that Seminary in 1751; and the few 
contemporaries who survive him, will 
remember and lament one whom they 
loved for his virtues, and respected 
for his talents, his industry and his 
acquirements. After having labour- 
ed with fidelity for more than half a 
centurv of years in the vineyard of 
Clirist, with little interruption from 
sickness, and none from indolence, he 
Was removed from this state of sor- 
Tow, disease and death. He died la- 
mented by his professional brethren 
with whom he associated, whose con- 
fidence he fully possessed ; and more 
especially by children whom he edu- 
*ated at public seminaries ; while his 


own industry, with little compensa- 
tion, for discharging the duties of his 
calling, afforded him a bare compe- 
tency. 

Died, in the course of the last fall, 
SrepuHen Situ, Esq. Collector of 
excise ut Machias. The following 
skeich of his religious exercises cole 
lected from a manuscript, which was 
sent us by the Rev. Alexander 
McLean, cannot be unaceeptable to 
devout readers. 

In the year 1786, he began, through 
the influence of the divine Spirit, to 
reflect seriously on his past ungodly 
life. His views of spiritual things 
were for some time exceedingly er- 
roneous. Through the blindness of 
his heart, he thought religion a 
gloomy thing, though necessary to 
salvation. He became, however, 
more and more impressed with his 
own guilty, wretched state. After 
being agitated a considerable time 
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with those anxieties, fears, and dis- 
tressing convictions, which prepare 
the way for the work of grace, he 
became deeply sensible of his inex- 
cusable criminality, and of the per- 
fect righteousness of God in his con- 
gemnation. After that his mind was 
enlightened in the knowledge of 
Christ, and his heart fiiled with peace 
by an experimental discovery of gos- 
pel mercy. He manifested these new 
views and affections, which are the 
fruit of regenerating grace. The 
sible appeared to him a new book, 
full of light and glory in every part. 
Those representations of God and di- 
vine objects, which once occasioned 
gloomy and painful feelings, gave 
him the most pure and substantial 
Satisfaction. He loved religious re- 
tirement, and also greatly delighted. 
in public worship. ‘Fhat preaching, 
which brings down the loftiness of 
man, and makes Christ all in aH, best 
suited the renewed temper of his 
heart. Though for several vears he 
enjoved much tranquillity and hea- 


-venly delight in communion with 


God his Saviour, he afterwards had 
seasons of anxiety and doubt. He 


——ee = 





(March. 


deeply lamented his wandering 
thoughts, and his spiritual dulness. 
These inward struggles and afflic- 
tions led him to a more thorough ac. 
quaintance with his own depravity, 
and his dependence on infinite mer- 
cy. His own experience abundant- 
ly taught him, that without Christ 
he could do nothing. His habitual 
acknowledgment was ; “by the grace 
of God Tam what Iam.” His out- 
ward deportment coreapenees With 
his inward frame. Says a judicious 
friend, who was intimately acquaint. 
ed w ith him; “never did I know 
the man who showed more of the 
spirit of a Christian than he did; 
and as he approached nearer to the 
Ireavenly world, the more holy and 
heavenly he appeared.” A _ Chris- 
tian, so exemplary and pious, must 
have been beloved and useful in life, 
and deserves to be lamented in death. 
In this town, on the 13th inst. the 
Rev. SamurEtSrituman, D.D. Pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, ir 
the 70th year of his age, and the 43d 
of his ministry. (7 We shall insert 
some particulars respecting this em- 
inent minister in our next Number. 


ea 


jOoctrp. 


THE FIRE-FLY. 


Lrtrrve rambler of the night, 
Where and w hence thy glowing light? 
4 it form’d of evening dew, 

uere and whence thy brilliant hue ? 
Hark ' methinks a voice replies, 
He that form’d the azure skies, 
Great in least, and good to all, 
Lord of man and insect small; 
He it was, that made this vest ; 
Search, adore nor Know the rest. 


44 rambler of the night 
Blessed be this voice of thine! 

He that cloth’d thy form in light 
Is thy God as well as mine ! 


Go enjoy in verdant fields, 

What his royal bounty yields ; 

Nip the leaf or taste the flower; 

Sip in nature’s roseate bower ; 

Filling full the span that’s given 

With the boons of gracious Heay’n. 
Amer. Museum. 


—_—_— —-— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A review of Dr. Lathrop’s fourth volume of sermons has been received, 
hut is necessarily deterred till next month. 

We have received a well written biographical sketch of the late Rev. Oaks 
7 aw, whose death we noticed in our last No. This sketch is highly hono- 

rary to the ministerial character of the deceased. Its insertion is necessari- 
by postponed for the present. An interview with the author is requested. 

Candidus is just received, but is too late for this month. 

Pastor's concluding number on the importance of a general association of 
Congregational ministers is received, and shall appear in our next. Those 
whg feel concerned for the union and prosperity of our churches, we doubt 
not will read this excellent essay with interest, and we hope with conviction. 

Erratum. In the Panoplist for January, page 373.—Thesis I. Read as 
follows—There afe certain external works, &c.—which use, or are wont 
(solent_) sometimes to be freely done, &c. 








